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A Reconstruction Measure 


Cummins railroad bill its first big reconstruc- 

tion measure. The bill was reported in the Senate 
after more than six months of almost continuous study 
by the Committee on Interstate Commerce. It is the 
first important piece of legislation formulated entirely 
in Congress without suggestion or recommendation 
from the President or any other executive officer since 
the beginning of the war. 

In December President Wilson informed Congress 
that he had no solution for the railroad problem, and 
in May he added that the railroads would be turned 
back to private ownership at the end of the calendar 
year. Congress took up the problem with misgivings. 
It was regarded as material left by the President to 
burn Congressional fingers. 

The Interstate Commerce Committee passed up all 
suggestions for government operation of the roads arid 
provided that they should go back to private ownership 
on the last day of the 


CU camnins had laid before it this week in the 


cess earnings above a fair dividend are to be capitalized 
or used as a basis for increased rates. 

The railroads are to be divided into between twenty 
and thirty-five distinct systems, the number to be de- 
cided by the Transportation Board, and incorporated 
under Federal laws, with two representatives of the 
Government and two of the employees on the boards of 
directors. 

The most striking feature of the bill is its provision 
forbidding railroad employees to strike. Any attempt 
to tie up the roads by strike is made a conspiracy and 
each striker may be punished by $500 fine or six 
months’ imprisonment. The bill sets up a Committee on 
Wages and Working Conditions, made up of four rep- 
resentatives of the railroads and four of the employees, 
to settle all disputes. In case of a deadlock in the com- 
mittee the dispute goes to the Transportation Board 
for settlement. 

The Senate plan will suit neither the owners of the 
railroads nor the railroad 





month in which the bill 
becomes a law. The Fed- 
eral guarantee of the 
standard return continues 
for four months there- 
after, with all earnings 
in excess of the guarantee 
going to the Govern- 
ment. 

Altho none of the 
essential elements of the 
Plumb plan are included 
in the bill, it shows that 
the Railroad Brother- 
hood’s scheme influenced 
the Senate committee in 
some particulars. For in- 
stance, the railroads are 
to receive only a fair re- 
turn on the value of 
their properties, all ex- 
cess earnings going to 
the Transportation Board 
created by the bill, half 
to be used for the better- 
ment of the condition of 
the employees and in in- 
stituting a system of 
profit sharing, and half 
for the purchase of new 











employees. The brother- 
hoods will not submit 
without vigorous protest 
to the withdrawal of their 
right to strike, and the 
security holders will con- 
tend for an extension of 
the Government guaran- 
tee beyond the period 
provided. The Senate will 
incline to granting the 
extension, but the House 
will not. There may thus 
develop a deadlock that 
will delay the settlement 
of the railroad problem 
many months, to the ad- 
vantage of the advocates 
of government ownership. 
William Jennings Bryan 
argued for government 
ownership before the 
House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Commit- 
tee this week. From his 
testimony the inference 
was drawn, and not de- 
nied, that he would be a 

candidate for the Demo- 
"er 1 cratic presidential nomi- 








equipment to be leased 
to the railroads. No ex- 


President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. “Well, we can give them 
to the fishes.”"—From Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


nation on a radical labor 
platform in 1920. 
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A five-year deadlock between the Senate, which 
wished to be generous, and the House, which did not, 
over the policy of the United States with regard to the 
disposition of natural resources on public lands, showed 
signs during the week of coming to a close. In spite of 
a single-handed filibuster by Senator La Follette against 
the oil, coal, sodium and phosphate land leasing. bill 
that consumed the entire week, the Senate is about to 
pass the bill, and a speedy agreement with the House 
is expected. 

The election of Senator Lenroot to the Senate is 
largely responsible for the present prospect of com- 
plete agreement. Senator Lenroot is a conservationist. 
As a member of the House he always stood out for a 
leasing system rather than one that would give out- 
right title to claimants of Government lands. The pres- 
ent bill retains title to all Government lands containing 
natural resources, but provides for their development 
under lease. Senator Lenroot thinks it an excellent bill, 
and his opinion will have great weight with his former 
colleags in the lower House. The bill contains many 
safeguards against monopoly and provides that leases 
may be revoked or renewed by the Government after 
they expire. The leasing bill defeated by the filibuster 
led by Senator La Follette at the end of the last session 
would have patented parts of the public domain out- 
right to claimants. 

Senator La Follette paused in his filibuster this week 
long enough to allow Senator Knox to deliver an oppo- 
sition speech that set a milestone in the League of Na- 
tions fight in the Senate. The congratulations of Presi- 
dent Wilson on “coming out into the open” were com- 
municated to Senator Knox after he advocated throw- 
ing the entire treaty in the waste basket on the ground 
of its inherent immorality and concluding a separate 
peace with Germany. 

As a result of Senator Knox’s speech and this week’s 
maneuvers by the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
President starts on his trip across the country, with 
the situation in the Senate more satisfactory than it 
has been in a month. The committee has adopted fifty- 
four textual amendments to the peace treaty, and, fear- 
ing the reaction from the President’s speeches, is now 
on the point of foregoing further delay and reporting 
the treaty to the Senate. 

The action of the committee has convinced the coun- 
try that Republican leaders desire nothing less than to 
kill the treaty. This conviction has resulted in a flare- 
back that makes amendments to the treaty on the final 
roll call very doubtful and removes what seemed a prac- 
tical certainty of stiff reservations. The “mild reserva- 
tionists” have informed Senator Lodge that if he per- 
sists in the present attempt to “mince-meat” the treaty 
in the Senate, they will vote with the Democrats against 
any tampering with the treaty whatever. The Presi- 
dent’s speeches are expected to give additional impetus 
to the present trend. 

Shortly before he left Washington, President Wilson 
appropriated a Congressional thunder clap scheduled 
for the coming week, and announced the calling of a 
conference of representatives of capital and labor to 
discuss “putting the whole question of wages upon an- 
other footing.” Congress was about to direct the calling 
of such a conference, and it could do nothing other than 
approve the President’s action. The immediate effect of 
the announcement was to relieve some of the tension in 
the labor situation. 

The President did not reach his decision hastily, de- 
spite appearances to the contrary. Before he left for 
Paris in March he told Democratic senators that the 
time had come for the “democratization of industry” 
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Press Illustrating Service 


Admiral Albert Gleaves, commanding the Asiatic Fleet 


in the United States and that he would take steps to 
bring it about upon his return. He said he would urge 
before a conference of capital and labor that the work- 
ers be given a share in the management and the profits 
of industry. He laughed at suggestions by these sen- 
ators that his idea savored of Bolshevism. 

The President is expected to recommend the creation 
of an extra-governmental body to perform functions 
similar to those of the National War Board during the 
period of the war. Administration senators who have 
been given an inkling of the President’s ideas say they 
will appeal to both capital and labor. Putting them into 
effect will not destroy the capitalistic system of produc- 
tion, but will certainly give labor a new place in Amer- 
ican life. The decisions of the conference are expected 
by all observers in Washington to be among the most 
important in the industrial history of the United States. 

R. M. B., Washington 


Armenia in Peril 


HE delay in concluding peace has given a chance 
| for the Turks to recover their spirit and a large 
part of their power, and, unless some decision is 
reached soon, the remnant of the Armenian race is in 
danger of being wiped out. Until it is known whether 
there is to be a League of Nations or not it is impossi- 
ble to settle the future of the old Ottoman Empire. If 
there is a League the various nationalities formerly 
under the Turkish yoke may be given self-government 
under mandates to various powers under the super- 
vision of the League. If the Covenant fails of ratifica- 
tion there will be a general scramble among the powers 
to extend their spheres of influence, and there will be 
conflicts and massacres among the nationalities to sup- 
press objectionable minorities. Already such conflicts 
have taken place in Anatolia, where the Greek and Ital- 
ian claims overlap and where the Turk refuses to give 
way to either. 

Since the surrender of Turkey the Armenians have 
been protected from Moslem massacre by the presence 
of British troops. There are some 60,000 of these in 
Armenia, of whom 20,000 have been guarding the rail- 
road and pipe line that connects the oil fields of Baku 
on the Caspian with the port of Batum on the Black 
Sea. These soldiers have been in the service for three 
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or four years, and the 
British Government has 
been anxious to bring 
them home because of 
the clamor of the 
British’ people for 
reduction of military 
expenditure and with- 
drawal of foreign ex- 
peditions. As long ago 
as March the British 
delegates at Paris no- 
tified the -conference 
that the British troops 
were soon to be with- 
drawn from Armenia, 
but at the request of 
the conference this ac- 
tion was postponed 
from time to time un- 
til finally, on August 








| 
9 | 
France’s Farewell to the Doughboy | 
At the most critical moment of the struggle which had lasted for 
* three years against German imperialism, you came as strong youths | 
into a country where the young had perished. To the weeping you || 
brought a smile, to those who had been despoiled your generosity | 
restored hope, to the fatherless children you offered joy. The sum- 
ming up of these recollections must remain an inspiration to you and 
to those who follow you in all future efforts. 

Often, marching toward dusk, along some valley road in France 
you have watched the lights as they began to shine out from the 
windows of the little farmhouses, while the mists gradually enveloped 
all but the shadowy forms of objects almost indistinguishable. Let it 
be so in your minds when you think of France: remember the innu- 
merable small homes which almost two million men have died to 
save, think of the hearths where a fire still burns, tho the poilu who 
left it will never return. If any harsh thoughts remain, let the mists 
enfold all that is not the romance of this war—the drawing together 
in fraternal love of those who have suffered. This is the prayer of 
France. Together with the gratitude of her living, there is the stirring 
memory of her dead. It carries its message to you, as a blessing from 
those who, because of your gallant sacrifice, shall not have given their 
lives in vain—From “France’s Tribute to America.” 


The Armenians are 
very anxious for Amer- 
ica to take the man- 
| date for Armenia un- 
der authority of the 
| League of Nations, but 
|| they do not want the 
| American mandate to 
| extend over Constanti- 
nople or any other part 
| of the Ottoman Em- 
] pire. The Armenians 
|| say they only want 
|| temporary aid and ad- 
] vice in getting estab- 
|| lished as an independ- 
|| ent republic. The agri- 
] cultural and mineral 
\| resources of the coun- 
| try and the well-known 
| thrift and enterprize 








15, the withdrawal be- 
gan. All of the British forces will not, however, be with- 
drawn at present. 

The Armenians ever since April have been begging 
the Paris Conference to substitute other forces or to 
aid them to raise their own army, but the conference 
has neither troops nor funds at its command for such 
a purpose. The Armenians have done what they can 
toward organizing a force in self-defense, but it is alto- 
gether inadequate to withstand the combined attack of 
Turks, Tartars, Kurds and Georgians who beset the 
Armenians on all sides. Their ancient foes, encouraged 
by the rumors of British retirement, have already begun 
their depredations. The American Commission for Ar- 
menian Relief has spent $25,000,000 on feeding and car- 
ing for the Armenian refugees in the Caucasus, and 
two or three hundred thousand of these are likely to 
starve or be killed if the American and British relief 
agencies are forced to leave because of the withdrawal 
of military protection. The International Socialist Con- 
gress at Berne and the Christian churches of America 
alike protest against the proposed action of the British. 
Walter G. Smith, of Philadelphia, who represents the 
American Commission for Relief at Paris, says: 

A wave of indignation will sweep thru the United States 
when it is known that the Armenians have been left to 
their fate and that American relief workers, men and 
women, share the common peril. . . . No explanation or 
excuse will be accepted. The cordial relations between the 
two great English-speaking peoples will be shattered. 


The British side of the case is most forcibly ex- 
pressed by Lovat Fraser in the London Daily Mail: 


And then I see in Friday’s Times that it is “certain that 
the United States Senate will refuse to allow the President 
to undertake responsibilities in Armenia, Constantinople, or 
elsewhere.” Could there be a more contradictory position? 
We have not the smallest special interest in Armenia or 
Armenians, political or otherwise. It has nothing to do 
with the defense of India. The wealthy overseas Armenian 
community dwells chiefly in the United States. Yet, when 
we are up to our eyes in debt, we are unofficially told that 
“no explanation or excuse for quitting Armenia will be 
accepted.” 

It seems to me that impoverished Great Britain is always 
being handed the hot end of the poker. It is time to talk 
a little horse sense about Armenia. If Armenians are in 
danger of extermination their fate is a matter for the 
Allies as a whole or for the League of Nations, and not 
for Great Britain alone. If the United States is unwilling 
to accept a mandate for Armenia, then, however awful the 
prospect, Armenia and the Armenians must disappear. 
British taxpayers and British soldiers do not intend to 
make themselves the protectors of half the human race. 


of the Armenian people 
will abundantly repay any such aid. They do not ask or 
desire a permanent garrison of American troops, for 
they are amply able to protect themselves when once a 
native force is raised. and trained. 

Of course, under the circumstances our Government 
is not able to give the Armenians any assurance of aid 
or protection, but it has done what it could and what 
it has done in years past, it has protested against the 
massacres of the Armenians by the Turks. This warn- 
ing was conveyed by Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, 
who has been appointed High Commissioner for the 
United States at Constantinople. Turkey resented this 
warning and promptly complained to France and Great 
Britain that America was threatening interference 
with her internal affairs. The French take the Turkish 
side and criticize President Wilson for this action. Pre- 
viously the French press had been criticizing him be- 
cause he refused to take action in regard to Armenia. 
On August 10 the Journal des Debats said: 

The reasons on account of which President Wilson be- 
lieved himself unable to propose acceptance of the Arme- 
nian mandate to the Senate undoubtedly are powerful 
ones, but while the President hesitates everything is in sus- 
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Saint Peter: “Good gracious! I thought it was all over on that 
planet!”—From Esquella, Barcelona. 
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Our Daily 
Bread 


Profiteering on foodstuffs is 
practically at an end, ac- 
cording to the Food Admin- 
istration, and the next step 
will be an effort to force 
prices down. In the mean- 
time, the American Food 
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Commission continues to 
rescue from starvation little 
waifs in Poland; the War 
Department sells surplus 
army food at cost; the far- 
mers confer with President 
Wilson; people in Milan, 
Italy, raid food shops where 
exorbitant prices are being 
charged; and Cincinnati 
housewives purchase prod- 
ucts direct from the farmers 
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Barges on the Rhine loaded with American food for Germany 


pense and massacres are being prepared, if they have not 
already begun. If it takes the American Government as 
much time to understand Ottoman affairs as it took it to 
understand the war there will remain but masses of ruins 
in Asia Minor when America comes to intervene. 

When the question was first brought up in the con- 
ference President Wilson stated frankly that he should 
personally be in favor of the acceptance of a mandate 
for Armenia, but that he could not make any promises 
to that effect until he found out how the Senate felt 
about it. All he has done now, it appears, is to notify 
the Turkish Government that unless the Armenian mas- 
sacres ceased he should be inclined to reconsider the 
twelfth of his fourteen points, which reads: 

The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman empire 
should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other na- 
tionalities which are now under Turkish rule should be 
assured an undoubted security of life and an absolutely 
unmolested opportunity of autonomous development and the 
Dardenelles should be permanently opened as a free pas- 
sage to the ships and commerce of all nations under inter- 
national guarantee. 

The Armenians claim territory stretching from the 
Black Sea to the Mediterranean, and so come into con- 
flict with the French, who claim Cicilia on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. This was promised to France by Great 
Britain in the secret treaty of May 9, 1916. By the same 
agreement Syria was promised to France, but that part 
of the Syrian territory was assigned to the King of the 
Hedjaz in the following year, when the British called 
upon the Arabs for aid. Two American commissioners, 
Charles R. Crane and President Henry C. King, of 
Oberlin, have been sent to Syria to ascertain the wishes 
of the inhabitants, and, it is said, they were found to 
be most favorable to an American mandate. The French 
have been disposed to favor America as a mandatory 
over northern Armenia because it would prevent the 
British from getting it. But they oppose the extension 
of the American mandate to the Mediterranean and 
over Syria because it would prevent these regions from 
coming under French control. 

In the territory claimed for the new Armenian state 
the Armenians before the war were in a minority and 
they have lost nearly a million since from massacre and 
privation. But the Turkish part of the population has 
suffered losses even more severe, so it is doubtful how 
the balance of population stands today. 

The present danger to the Armenians rises from the 
revival of the military spirit of the Turks. Mustapha 
Kiamil Pasha, former Grand Vizier, organized an army 
at Erzerum from remnants of the old Ottoman army 
that had been trained by German officers. He has now 
removed his headquarters to Sivas, in Armenia, where 
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he has been joined by General Halil Pasha, under com- 
mand of the Young Turk and pro-German leader, Enver 
Pasha. Halil was Minister of Marine during the war 
and was imprisoned after the armistice, but has now 
escaped to join Mustapha. The Constantinople Govern- 
ment denounces them as rebels, but is powerless to sup- 
press them. 


The Mystery of the Baltic 


OMENTOUS events are evidently impending in 
Mi the Russian Baltic provinces, tho it is impossi- 
ble to tell just what the situation is. Appar- 
ently a new demonstration is to be directed toward 
Petrograd in order to relieve the pressure that the Bol- 
sheviki are exerting upon Kolchak in Siberia and Deni- 
kin in Ukrainia. It does not seem likely that the Allies 
actually want to take Petrograd now, because they 
would have a million mouths to feed during the winter 
and they could not send in supplies by ship because the 
port will be closed by ice. 
The campaign that was started against Petrograd in 
the early summer with excellent prospects collapsed 
from causes not yet made clear. The Finnish forces who 



































“Mother sends her compliments and can she borrow a kipper, 
because we have a wedding on today?”—-From Meggendorfer 
Blaetter, Berlin. 


crossed the Russian frontier into Karelia and Olonetz 
were soon driven back. General Mannerheim, who was 
then in control of Finland and favored Finnish inter- 
vention in Russia, lost his power at the first election of 
the Diet. 

On the south side of the Gulf of Finland a force of 
Esthonians and Russian refugees was equipped by the 
British and started toward Petrograd, but after taking 
Pskov, the first city on the Russian side of the Estho- 
nian border, the advance came to a halt. Now General 
Laidoner, the commander-in-chief of the Esthonian 
army, is again eager to move on Petrograd, but the 
Esthonian Government refuses to permit him. The Brit- 
ish say that the Esthonian Government is pro-Bol- 
shevik. The Esthonians say that the British intend to 
annex Esthonia. The Socialists of Esthonia demand the 
disbanding of the Russian Northern Army under Yude- 
nitch. The Letts and Esthonians are unwilling to fight 
for Kolchak since he has refused them independence. 

Pskov was garrisoned by Russian White Guards un- 
der General Balakovitch, but he was suspected of in- 
tending to turn traitor and go over to the Bolshevik 
side. So General Yudenitch, commander-in-chief of the 
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The steamship “Leviathan” brings General Pershing home 


Russian White Guards in Esthonia, sent General Arve- 
niev to arrest him. He escaped, but his chief of staff, 
Colonel Stojakin, was seized, and, being found guilty 
by court martial of taking a bribe of a million rubles 
from the Bolsheviki, was shot as a traitor. But this did 
not help the Pskov situation, for the troops of Balako- 
vitch refused to obey any one else and deserted their 
posts, so the city fell into the hands of the Bolsheviki 
after a bombardment of four days. 

The same difficulty has occurred on all fronts. Both 
Denikin and Kolchak have suffered from wholesale de- 
sertions to the enemy of troops which had been clothed, 
armed and trained by the Allies. In the Archangel re- 
gion the British endeavored to make the Government of 
the North self-supporting by organizing into an army 
such Russians as would volunteer and such of the Bol- 
sheviki prisoners as professed conversion. The British 
officers who were set to drill them took great pride in 
their soldierly appearance and obedience. But at a signal 
from Moscow they mutinied and killed their officers or 
turned them over to the Bolsheviki. The British thus 
lost Onega, their base of supplies on the southern shore 
of the White Sea, and the essential link between Arch- 
angel and Murmansk. On the Dvina River, up which a 
British expedition had been sent in the vain hope of 
making connection with Kolchak, the new Russian 
troops also went over to the Bolsheviki, and the British 
have not yet been safely extricated. Even the Russian 
officers who are in training in England to form the 
nucleus of a new national army have been found to be 
infected with Bolshevism. 

The British have supplied uniforms, arms and am- 
munition for the Esthonian army and sent four of their 
whippet tanks to this front. A British squadron has 
gone to the Baltic, apparently to codperate with the 
advance of General Yudenitch on Petrograd. Hetman 
Skoropadski, the former pro-German dictator of the 
Ukraine, is aiding the Esthonian campaign, and the 
Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch, commander-in-chief 
of the Czar’s armies, has also joined it. 

A startling feature of the situation is the report that 
on the Lettish and Lithuanian fronts there are German 
armies preparing to attack the Bolsheviki and profess- 
ing to be in the service of Admiral Kolchak, of the 
Omsk Government. The army in Latvia (Lettland) is 
said to number several thousand, under the command 
of the Russian Prince Lieven. The army in Lithuania 
is said to be composed of 37,000 German and 3000 Rus- 
sian volunteers under the command of the Russian 
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General Bergman. These 40,000 are reported to have 
been clothed in German uniforms and well supplied 
with war material, including airplanes, automobiles 
and armored cars. These rumors have given rise to 
many surmizes, one of which is that Kolchak, disap- 
pointed in obtaining recognition from Great Britain, 
France and America, has turned for support to the 
Germans and Japanese, the former to aid him in Asia 
and the latter in Europe. The German radical papers 
are incensed over the disclosure of a secret order from 
General von der Goltz, the German commandant in the 
Baltic provinces, authorizing German soldiers to join 
the counter-revolutionary Russian army for service 
against the Bolsheviki. 


Independent Montenegro 


[= little mountain kingdom -of Montenegro is 
reported to be in rebellion against the proposed 
annexation to Serbia. The insurgents have cut 

the railroad leading to Antivari, the seaport of Monte- 

negro, and the Serbs are having difficulty in subduing 
them in spite of the Serbian superiority in numbers 
and arms. The Montenegrins have never been con- 
quered, or at least not long held in subjection, even by 
the Turks, and they are capable of carrying on guerrilla 
warfare indefinitely in the fastnesses of the Black 

Mountains. Whether the most of them favor indepen- 

dence or union with the rest of their race in the new 

kingdom of Yugoslavia cannot be told until there is a 

plebiscite under the auspices of the League of Nations 
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General Hindenburg in civilian garb. From a photograph taken 
in Germany, sent to England, then brought to the United States 


cr some other impartial authority. The announcement 
that Montenegro had decided in favor of union with 
Serbia was naturally received with some caution be- 
cause the action was taken while the country was occu- 
pied by Serbian troops and because the adherents of 
the exiled king never ceased to protest that the action 
was illegal. 

The Montenegrins engaged in the war as soon as 
Austria attacked Serbia and fought as effectively as 
their primitive resources would permit. When Mack- 
ensen’s army swept down thru Serbia .in 1915 the 
Montenegrins, by attacking his right flank, saved the 
Serbs from utter destruction. After Serbia had been 
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overwhelmed and Montenegro invaded, old King Nikola 
evacuated his capital, Cettinje, so precipitately that he 
was charged by the Italians with cowardice or corrup- 
tion. He retorted by accusing the Italian troops of de- 
serting him in his extremity. He did not halt in Italy, 
where his daughter Helena is Queen, ‘but passed on 
quickly to France, where he has maintained his royal 
state on an allowance from the Allies. 

When the Austrians evacuated Montenegro last Oc- 
tober he wanted to return home, but France refused to 
permit him. Instead the Serbs entered upon the occu- 
pation of the country and on November 26, 1918, it was 
announced that the Grand Skupshtina (National As- 
sembly) of Montenegro had dethroned King Nikola and 
had “proclaimed the union of Montenegro with Serbia 
and consequently with the kingdom of Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes.” That is to say, King Peter of Serbia was 
to become ruler of Montenegro. 

This Grand Skupshtina is a new body, elected in No- 
vember according to a new electoral scheme and em- 
bracing different territory than the old National Skup- 
shtina of 1914. The new assembly contains 168 mem- 
bers; the old only consisted of 76. The new assembly 
met at Podgoritza instead of the old capital, Cettinje. 
On April 20 the Grand Skupshtina repeated its dec- 
laration of annexation, formally delivered the adminis- 
tration of Montenegro into the hands of the Belgrade 
Government and dissolved sine die. There were 118 
deputies present and the vote was unanimous, which 
is remarkable considering the conflict of opinion among 
the Montenegrins on this point. 

But the country has been restive under Serbian rule. 
On January 6 the followers of King Nikola seized Cet- 
tinje, but were driven out. In July another rising took 
place and the Serbs were accused of bombarding vil- 
lages with cannon and killing children in putting it 
down. The British friends of the old régime lay the 
deposition of the old King to “Montenegrins who had 
emigrated to America and there imbibed democratic, 
anti-monarchical views.” Why the Montenegrin repub- 
licans should favor King Peter is not clear, tho it is 
insinuated that President Wilson is playing into the 
hands of the Yugoslavs on the Fiume question because 
an American corporation has the contract for the con- 
struction of docks, warehouses and railways of the 
Dalmatian coast. 


Aviation Propaganda 


HE airplane and the dirigible are being popular- 
ized—popularized thru extensive and intensive 
publicity. Thruout the world aeronautical men, 
with the days of war production at an end, are now 
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Save anything? Oh, yes—he saved a little daylight—From The 
Toledo Blade. 


engaged in convincing a rather dubious public that the 
airplane and the dirigible are really practicable and 
immediately available for the safe transportation of 
passengers and light cargo. 

In France several large biplanes are daily engaged 
in carrying passengers. Three of these machines, of the 
well-known Farman “Goliath” type, are carrying from 
twelve to fourteen passengers on each trip of several 
hundred miles. In fact, during the great July 14th Vic- 
tory Parade, the Farman “Goliath” carried passengers 
over the city of Paris, in order to afford a bird’s-eye 
view of the great spectacle. Then there is England, 
where giant planes, such as the Vimy-Commercial, are 
about to carry passengers between important points. 
Italy has giant Caproni triplanes and biplanes, made 
over into passenger-carrying machines. There is at 
least one Italian dirigible which is carrying civilians 
over a regular route. Germany has her giant machines 
—made-over bombing planes—which are already en- 
gaged in carrying passengers. 

In the United States aviation is being popularized, 
too. We have just had a great race between New York 
and Toronto. A month’s aerial activities at Atlantic 
City, during last May, convinced many of the pleasures 
and safety of flying. All over the country private flying 
fields are being established, where former Army avi- 
ators are piloting passenger-carrying planes day in and 
day out, with passengers at so much per minute or per 
hour. It is a fact that on Sundays and holidays there 
may be seen long lines of persons waiting their turn to 
fly for fifteen minutes at a cost of anywhere from ten 
to twenty-five dollars. 

And so it goes. Week after week the aeronautical men 
of the world are building up public confidence—in truth, 
they have successfully conducted a huge publicity cam- 
paign which is now bearing fruit in the shape of public 
intrepidity. Five years ago a person hesitated before 
taking a flight; today, a second invitation is hardly 
necessary, for the opportunity to fly is immediately 
accépted. 

It is interesting to note how history is repeating it- 
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Major Orde Lees drops from a Curtis seaplane in order to prove 
that a parachute is an adequate life saver for the aviator 


self in this matter of transportation. Back in the second 
quarter of last century, our forefathers were just as 
dubious concerning the safety and practicability of the 
steam railroad as we have been regarding the airship. 
They looked with apprehension on the steam locomotive 
which hauled a short string of eight coaches at 20 
miles an hour over a road of parallel iron rails! More 
recently, our fathers looked askance at the early auto- 
mobiles, with their crude engines and still more crude 
tires. And but yesterday we considered the airship a fit 
vehicle for the daredevil circus performer, but hardly 
worth considering by those more or less attached to this 
life. 

Thus has the airship slowly passed from the un- 
safe to the relatively safe state in the opinion of the 
public. At present the airplane and the dirigible are so 
well established that even such disasters as are bound 
to mar the splendid record of aviation from time to 
time, can prove no serious detriment to the steady 
progress of this coming mode of transportation. 

Along with the shaping of public opinion, the aero- 
nautical men have set to work preparing the air lanes 
for the future traveler. At the Paris Conference the 
matter of aerial transportation received no little con- 
sideration, and we may soon become familiar with the 
world-wide traffic laws applying to the ships of. the 
sky. Aerial police forces are beginning to form in vari- 
ous large cities here and abroad. New York is among 
the first to have an aerial police force, which is made 
up largely of former Army airmen, many of them 
“aces” in the late war. Only a few days ago the com- 
mander of New York’s winged policemen drew up a 
truly remarkable set of air regulations with a view to 
protecting those in the air and those on the ground. 
These rules took cognizance of the fact that there is 
little to do against a criminal in the air. He can best 
be apprehended before he starts on his flight or when 
he lands. Thus by regulating the airmen at their fields 
the police can exercise their authority pretty effectively. 

There will be plenty of work for the winged police- 
men, and in the no distant future. Already, small single- 
and two-seater machines are available at the price of 
a good automobile. Factories producing such machines 
are being flooded with orders. The cast-off machines 
of the Army and Navy are being purchased as fast as 
they can be overhauled and put in flying shape. Soon 
the skies will be fairly dotted with flying craft, some 
of which will be in the hands of reckless drivers and 
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even criminals. Nothing but efficient police control can 
handle the traffic in the air lanes, and the organizations 
of this kind in New York City and elsewhere are pre- 
mature by a very slight margin, if any. 

All in all, then, aeronautical men are fast bringing 
aviation to the commercial] state. They have had to per- 
fect their machines, and this they did during the long 
years of war. Next, and what was perhaps most diffi- 
cult, they have had to educate the public, and this work 
is nearly completed today. While there will always be 
some risks connected with air travel, it seems now that 
there will be no difficulty in securing passengers for 
airplanes and dirigibles alike when regular transporta- 
tion systems are organized and operated for the public 
at large. 


Test Without Destruction 


| ) T HEN the question arises: “How much load 
will this iron truss support without collaps- 
ing?” or “How strong a pull will it take to 
snap this copper wire?” there is always available the 
good old-fashioned method of try-it-and-see. For many 
years, in fact, this method was satisfactory because it 
was the only method available; indeed, it does not seem 
to have occurred to the engineers and technologists of 
the last generation that it left anything to be desired. 
That this point of view is quite too optimistic is evi- 
dent, however, if we but consider the matter. 

In the first place, we test a metal part for its tensile 
or torsional strength because we are going to use it 
where it will have to support strains, and we wish to 
see whether it will fill the requirements. But our test 
destroys the piece tested, and makes it out of the ques- 
tion to use that piece; the best we can do is to use other 
pieces which are alleged to be identical—of which the 
piece subjected to test was a fair sample. 

This brings up the difficulty of getting a fair sam- 
ple. The foundryman will tell us that all of a given 
lot of castings are alike—that they were cast under the 
same conditions, from the same metal, and that subse- 
quent machining and other treatment was the same for 
all of them. Nevertheless, we are morally certain that 
some of them have flaws and blowholes, and that others 
are comparatively perfect. How shall we have the cour- 
age to say that the one we select for test is truly rep- 
resentative? 

The older engineers realized the existence of this lit- 
tle hitch, and sought to avoid it by introducing a factor 
of safety. If a bridge member was designed to support 
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A bicycle that will fly up 250 feet has been invented in France 
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A launching with engines and boilers going proved 
almost too much for the “Lake Fugard.” one of the 
last Emergency Shipbuilding Corporation vessels 
recently launched at Buffalo. The “Lake Fugard” 
dropped 23 feet from the top of the ways into her 
narrow slip, tipped over at an angle of almost 70 
degrees—and miraculously righted herself, with the 
aid of rebounding water, in less than seven seconds 
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a load of fifty tons, they tested it with a load of sev- 
enty-five or a hundred tons; if it passed, all well and 
good; if it failed, that was the end of it. This does very 
nicely when we can do no better; but it is still open to 
the objection that we never know what its real strength 
is. If at some future day it is desired to subject it to 
an overload, we cannot predict whether it will stand 
up or not. 

All these embarrassments promise eventually to be 
done away with by modern methods of test without de- 
struction. To take a simple analogy, we can determine 
whether a glass ingot is of the desired color by looking 
at it; we can learn whether any body -is homogeneous 
by weighing it and thus arriving at its specific gravity. 
Why is not there some way of determining the physical 
properties of a piece of metal without tearing it apart? 

Well, we are just beginning to learn that there is. 
For one thing, the manner in which a piece of iron con- 
ducts magnetic and electric currents—especially mag- 
netic ones—is dependent upon the same peculiarities 
of physical structure that determine its strength. So 
after repeated experiment has given us the basis of 
solid knowledge necessary, we can hope to shoot a mag- 
netic impulse thru a steel bar, read off the permeability 
(the magnetic property which corresponds roughly to 
electric conductivity), and say: “This bar will support a 
tensile pull of 76,000 pounds.” The permeameter, which 
will enable us to do this, is still under development, but 
its ultimate availability is hardy open to doubt. 

Then there is the X-ray. A given substance pos- 
sesses a definite degree of transparency to these rays. 
But—if the substance has in it any of the flaws that 
make for reduced strength, its powers of transmitting 
the Roentgen radiations are affected. So here is another 
means of test without destruction. And metallurgists 
tell us that when they have mastered the technique of 
the permeameter and the X-ray, they will probably be 
able to do away entirely with the machines that test the 
strength of metal parts by subjecting them to pulls and 
pressures of many tons until they disintegrate. Test 
without destruction, in other words, is a thing which 
will be realized in the very near future; and when we 
build bridges and structural frames, we may know with 
certainty, not merely that each member has been tested 
up to a certain point without failure, but that the pre- 
cise point at which each member would fail has been 
accurately determined before that member went into 
the structure. 
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Mount Kloet, Java, two days after the disastrous eruption of 
May 20. Intense heat is seen coming from the field of lava 
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Bathing is in full swing at Ostend, just as before the war 


Stopping the Undesirables 


“WY INCE the war began, with its sudden stoppage of 
S immigration, then in full flow, with arrivals in 
excess of 1,000,000 a year, two schools of opinion 
have contended as to what would happen when the 
gates were reopened. One set of experts predicted that 
the outflow would be more numerous than the inflow. 

It was argued that Europe would be so much in need 
of men, and the work of reconstruction would be so 
pressing, that summons to come home would come 
across the sea, while the demands of the farmstead and 
the factory would be so urgent that few would depart 
from Europe. . 

On the other hand, it was said that wages would be 
so much higher here and living conditions so much 
more agreeable that the aliens would come as fast as 
they could command steamer fares and ships were 
available to transport. 

Since the signing of the armistice the facts on the 
whole have been with the prophets of emigration. Thru 
New York and other portals many have passed out- 
ward, enriched by the funds accumulated during four 
years of steady work and interrupted communications. 
The new nations have made a sentimental appeal to 
their exiles and men have gone back to look for fami- 
lies from which they have not heard. 

But recently the evidence has tended to support the 
prophets of immigration. Not many have yet come, but 
shipping offices report many inquiries. Little doubt 
seems now entertained that as soon as steamship serv- 
ice is regular and the would-be travelers can secure pas- 
sage money there will be great throngs once more at 
Ellis Island providing no excluding laws are passed. 
Outside of rent, living is now as costly in Europe as 
here and wages are only one-third to one-half as high. 

Times are hard, very hard, in all the war-worn coun- 
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tries, and the masses greatly suffer now that war work 
is suspended. Stories come of 15,000,000 Germans who 
are anxious to cross the sea, and altho an attempt is 
being made to divert the stream to South America and 
elsewhere, many propose to join relatives here. 

That the President is of the opinion that the flow is 
to be inward appears from his recommendation for an 
extension of the act excluding immigrants. 

“Information from agents of the Government,” he 
says, “indicates that as soon as restrictions on travel 
are removed many persons will seek admission to this 
country, and that among the number will be not only 
persons undesirable from the point of view of becoming 
future citizens, but persons whose origin and affilia- 
tions make it unadvisable that they should be permitted 
to enter the United States.” 

The labor organizations are strongly opposed to per- 
mitting immigration, not wishing labor competition. 
With the President joining. them, together with the 
elements who are sick of hyphenism and want an inte- 
grated America, there is little doubt the gates will be 
kept closed. Employers generally desire an increase of 
the labor supply, but their desires no longer seem 
dominant. 


Inflation and Deflation 


T= Federal Reserve Board, saying that it sees no 
reason for deflation legislation, presents figures 
showing the increase during the last two years of 
money in circulation. The federal reserve notes with the 
people are now $2,504,753,000, whereas they were $357,- 
239,000. But offsetting this is a great decrease of gold 
in circulation—from $1,989,152,000 to $728,046,000. 
Thus there still has been an increase of paper among 
the people and an impounding of gold by the banks, re- 
sulting in a net addition’of a billion to the circulating 
medium, or $8 per capita. Beside this, there has been an 
undetermined increase in the velocity of circulation— 
that is, the rapidity with which money has passed from 
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hand to hand, which is one of the factors bearing on 
inflation. 

But more important than the currency circulation is 
the growth of bank deposits, which, thru loans of prac- 
tically the same amount, furnish the credits which are 
the money of business, as the legal currency is the money 
of personal transactions and of retail trade. Bank de- 
posits are up from eighteen billions to nearly twenty- 
seven billions, an increase of nine billions, or $90 per 
capita. This, however, in large part represents no abso- 
lute increase in the volume of business, for a commod- 
ity when sold now translates into a larger sum. It is 
doubtful if the deposits now in the banks represent a 
much larger store of real wealth as distinguished from 
nominal wealth than those of two years ago. 

The Federal Reserve Board concludes that there is 
no cause for apprehension. It expects the surplus cur- 
rency to be drawn in by the reverse of the process which 
put it out. If prices fall there will be a falling off in 
both legal and deposit currency. This change, it be- 
lieves, should come gradually. But for a long time it 
admits there will be a credit expansion, for the Liberty 
Bonds are not paid for and loans are carried on them. 
They are collateral everywhere acceptable, and the low- 
est interest can be secured with them as security. Hence 
there is no great incentive to taking them and storing 
them in strong boxes. 

So far as high prices relate to inflation, the board 
rejects in toto the theory that the latter causes the for- 
mer. It holds that the inflation is “the effect of advanc- 
cing wages and prices and not the cause.’’ Competitive 
buying, it says, pushed prices up first, increasing the 
demand for dollars to cover transactions the same in 
bushels or yards, but more in money sums, while coin- 
cidentally the avails of a sale created a larger deposit 
and thus opened the way to a larger loan. The argument 
is not accepted in economic circles generally, but it 
manifestly has great weight and plausibility. So the Re- 
serve Board sums up the opinion that deflation legisla- 
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Keystone View Co. 
Life goes on as usual in Germany—a Sunday morning band 


concert under the shadow of the famous Hindenburg statue in Berlin 
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tion is not only unnecessary but probably would be 
harmful. 

But there is one factor the board leaves out of con- 
sideration and does not discuss—namely, the admitted 
inflation in other countries. Basic commodities are in- 
ternationalized in their prices. The American price is 
the foreign price less than the cost of reaching the for- 
eign market. It was the credit creators of Europe 
which first put up American prices. So, broadly speak- 
ing, inflation comes first—not here, perhaps, but else- 
where. Against this foreign influence on the domestic 
market exchange prices which are against Europe is 
the chief protection. The concern on this side which 
sells for pounds or francs does not get what it nominally 
gets. On the other hand, if there is insistence on pay- 
ment in dollars, the foreign buyer finds the price pro- 
hibitive and seeks to avoid buying in our market, lead- 
ing to an increase in the supply of commodities here 
and a fall in domestic prices. So if the whole world is 
taken into consideration inflation is a lifter of prices. 


The Senate and the Empress 


Do wager 


OME years ago the former Empress Dowager of 
S China was. urged not to sign the decree against 

opium on the ground that nine million of her sub- 
jects were drug’ addicts, and that their suffering, if 
suddenly deprived of their “dope,” would be terrible. 
“How many will die?” asked the “Old Dragon.” “At 
least three million.” “That is not many in proportion to 
the benefit,” was her answer, and the nine million were 
abandoned to their agony, a third of them to death. 

A very similar situation confronts this country thru 
the recent tightening of enforcement of the Harrison 
anti-narcotic act. The Internal Revenue Office is putting 
on the screws in one city after another and in each one 
there is immediate evidence of it, for the addicts, half 
crazed by the loss of their daily doses, begin within 
twenty-four hours to apply to the hospitals for help. 
Yet scarcely a hospital in the country is ready for them. 
In some places they have been stood in line at the health 
department and given a day’s dose. But that only con- 
tinues the habit. At large, they cannot be controlled and 
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continue to suffer. Placed in a hospital equipped for 
their care and under strict supervision, they can be 
almost surely cured once the illegal sale by peddlers 
and thoughtless or law-breaking physicians is stopped, 
for under the Harrison act no habit-forming drugs may 
be sold legally except on a physician’s prescription. 

A method of handling the situation has recently been 
worked out in Scranton, Pa. The State Department of 
Health knew that a raid of revenue officers was coming 
and knew what the result would be. They knew, al.o, 
that there was not a hospital bed in the whole city set 
aside for the use of these pitiful sufferers. They accord- 
ingly called a conference of city officials, charity work- 
ers and representatives of the Scranton Red Cross 
Chapter, and a plan of meeting the situation was 
worked out coéperatively among them. The Red Cross 
had available some money which was used for renting 
and equipping a vacant sanatorium near the city. Ap- 
peals to doctors and nurses recruited the necessary 
staff. And the result was that two hundred addicts 
passed thru the institution in relays, were cured of 
their craving, and returned to take their regular places 
in the community. 

Now Congress is being asked to take the leadership 
in establishing a similar provision all over the country. 
While the police arm of the Government, the Internal 
Revenue Office, is enforcing the law, it is proposed that 
the health arm, the Public Health Service, shall help 
organize the communities to care for their own addicts. 
A bill to provide the necessary funds for this work has 
been introduced in the Senate by Senator France, of 
Maryland, who is himself a physician. He argues that 
Congress cannot, even for a good cause, show the in- 
difference to suffering which the Empress Dowager 
showed. The Empress Dowager had no means at hand 
to ease the suffering of her ‘people; Congress has the 
means and must employ them. It is, moreover, one of 
the matters that unquestionably requires Federal ac- 
tion. No state can act effectively by itself, as long as 
drugs can be smuggled across its borders. In that re- 
spect it is even worse than liquor, for, while even the 
strongest drinks are bulky and cannot readily be con- 
cealed, enough opium to cause great havoc can be 
brought in in a man’s pocket. 
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Where our brave boys sleep in Belleau Wood, row upon row of slender white crosses in the American Cemetery near Chateau 
Thierry bearing mute evidence of the gallant lives that were laid down to make the world “a safe place for democracy” 





























The Shame of the Senate 


An Editorial 
By Hamilton Holt 


HE Fathers who framed our Constitution divided 

the government into three codrdinate branches: 

the executive, the judicial and the legislative. 

The system has worked admirably as far as the 
executive and judicial branches are concerned. The 
presidential office has always been filled with good men, 
generally with great men, and in notable instances with 
political geniuses. The Supreme Court, with negligible 
exceptions, has always been occupied by judges of ex- 
alted learning and probity. But Congress, while never 
without statesmen of the first caliber, has always 
contained men of mediocre or second rate ability. 
There has consequently been scarcely a time in our 
entire history when the lash of a just public opinion 
was not being vigorously applied to the Senate or the 
House to make them do something they ought to do or 
leave undone something they ought not to do. 

Inasmuch as we elect our President and our Con- 
gress separately and for different terms, it will often 
happen under our system of government that the two 
will be of rival parties, and then for sheer spite they 
will fight over issues on which both are in real agree- 
ment until everything is a deadlock. This is the unfor- 
tunate condition that now confronts us just as we 
emerge from the greatest war of history. 

We had the good fortune to have a President who 
was able to focus the heterogeneous and often diverse 
ideals of the war on democracy and who later enunci- 
ated the concrete terms upon which peace was negoti- 
ated. When the armistice was signed and he went 
abroad he was everywhere received with an homage 
seldom, if ever, vouchsafed to a human being. After 
months of laborious work he returned to his people with 
a peace treaty that had shorn Germany of her power 
to subdue by force her enemies and compelled her to 
make restitution for her crimes, that had liberated sub- 
ject peoples, set up new democracies, and restored rav- 
ished territories, and that had concretely attempted to 
translate into practical statesmanship the age-old dream 
of the poets, prophets and philosophers by setting up a 
league of nations to the end that mankind could co- 
operatively work out its own destiny in peace and se- 
curity. 

One would have thought that the Senate would have 
vied with the President for the honor of making the 
United States a participant in such an exalted peace. 
But the war was over, the crisis was past, and the 
Republican majority were no longer under bonds of 
loyalty to follow his leadership. Besides, had he not 
asked every one the previous November to vote the 
Democratic ticket and had he not completely ignored the 
Senate in the selection of his peace commission? The 
rumblings on Capitol Hill were becoming audible. 

First, under the leadership of Senator Lodge, who 
had already done more to kill the Taft arbitration 
treaties with England and France than anybody else, 
the Foreign Relations Committee was packed, as Mr. 
Taft has charged, with anti-League members. Next, the 
famous “Round Robin” against the Covenant was 
signed by more than a third of the Senate. Then Sen- 
ator Lodge telegraphed all his Republican confreres not 
to commit themselves publicly on the Covenant until a 
party caucus had been held. Numerous other straws 
showed plainly which way the wind was blowing. 

Finally the. treaty was submitted to the Senate, tho 


the President had already modified it to meet what 
he supposed to be the chief Republican objections. 
But evidently nothing he could do would satisfy them, 
for the opposition increased rather than diminished. 
But it must be evident to all that the opposition was 
not so much to the treaty as to the President. In fact 
the Senate is really not opposed to the treaty at all. If 
it were, more Democrats would be voting against it 
than Republicans. All the world knows that the Demo- 
cratic party has ever been the “national isolation,” or 
Jeffersonian party, whereas the members of the Re- 
publican party have always engaged themselves and the 
nation in every sort of “foreign entanglement.” But the 
President cannot be dislodged until March 4, 1921, so 
all they can do in the meantime is to defeat his meas- 
ures. 

For the past two months the members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee have been down on their 
knees looking for pitfalls in the treaty. The Sen- 
ate, as if there were nothing else of importance 
to engage its serious attention, is spending most 
of its time in debating the treaty, which is not 
yet officially before it. While the President since his 
return from Paris has gone more than halfway to 
bridge the widening gulf between him and the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, and outwardly at least 
keeps as unruffled and serene as he did during the war 
under the attacks of Roosevelt, the senators are grow- 
ing bitterer every day. They claim he has not given them 
all the information in his possession. They try to put 
the blame on him for delay. They show their venom by 
browbeating the witnesses called before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. They waste hours in listening to 
the complaints of Ireland, Egypt, Scotland, Korea, 
Africa, etc. Senator Brandegee, to take only one of 
many instances, publicly states he acts as he does so as 
to make the President treat the Senate as he would be 
treated by them. The acid Lodge, the pettifogging Knox 
and the impossible Reed show their animosity in almost 
every act they perform or speech they make. Borah 
openly glories in his partizanship. 

This might not all be so bad if it affected only the 
political position of the President. But its effect on 
our relations with friendly powers may have a result 
similar to throwing a lighted cigaret into a keg of gun- 
powder. Take Shantung, for instance. If the Senate 
simply wanted to wash its hands of the whole business 
it would naturally have stricken out the entire offend- 
ing section. Instead of that it proposes to amend the 
treaty by substituting the word “China” wherever the 
word “Japan” occurs in the text. This is a direct slap 
in the face of Japan and makes it much harder for 
Japan to return Shantung to China as it has pledged 
itself to.do in the treaty of 1915 and by the numerous 
public statements of responsible Japanese statesmen. 

Then the proposal that the Covenant be amended to 
give us six votes in the Assembly to match the six votes 
of the British Empire is only another example of sena- 
torial insolence toward a late ally. It is perfectly evi- 
dent from the context of the Covenant that in a dispute 
in which the British Empire is a party the whole six 
British votes will be excluded in any decision the As- 
sembly comes to and will therefore count for no more 
than our one. The only case in which the British votes 
might count six times as much as ours would be in the 
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determination of whether a quorum of the Assembly 
was present or in the appointment of a subcommittee to 
make some particular report. In that case if there was 
a contest between a Britisher and an American for a 
job on a committee the Britisher might have a better 
chance of getting it. As a matter of fact the Assembly, 
like the Council, except in matters of parliamentary 
procedure moves only by unanimous action. It is 
greatly in the interest of the United States that the self- 
governing British Dominions should be represented on 
the Assembly, for the way in which the soldiers of Aus- 
tralia, Canada and South Africa fraternized with our 
troops on the battle fronts show that they are closer to 
us in sentiment than they are to the mother country, 
and their representatives on the Assembly are much 
more likely to be found voting with us than are the 
representatives of any of the nations of South America, 
Asia or Europe. 

Perhaps the strongest proof that the Senate is really 
for the Peace Pact is the fact that the enemies of the 
President are able to crystallize their opposition against 
only seven of the 440 articles of the 80,000 word treaty, 
four of these being in the Covenant (I, X, XV, XXI) 
and three dealing with Shantung (CLVI-CLVIII). 

Of these seven articles it is proposed that three be 
amended in the interest of clarity. The friends of the 
unamended treaty admit the Covenant means exactly 
what the Reservationists want it beyond peradventure 
to mean. Their only fear is that if the treaty is sent back 
to the other nations, as it must be if the text is in any 
way modified; old sores will be reopened, new questions 
will be thrown into the arena and peace may be in- 
definitely postponed. There is thus no difference of prin- 
ciple between them, but only one of policy. 
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The elimination of Article X and the three amend- 
ments of the Shantung articles, however, constitute a 
real issue. But it would seem as tho the “mild reserva- 
tion” Republican senators who admittedly hold the bal- 
ance of power between the Democrats, and the Lodge, 
Knox, Borah and Johnson group, could.easily get to- 
gether with the Democrats at the final showdown and 
save the day for the treaty. They may naturally prefer 
to have the Democrats make as many concessions as 
possible, but if the Democrats hold firm these far-seeing 
Republicans are not going to take the responsibility of 
endangering the peace of the world simply for spite or 
supposed party advantage. 

The fight now enters upon its last stage. The “packed” 
Foreign Relations Committee has gone thru the form 
of making its discounted report to the Senate. The 
President, who has evidently made every effort to avoid 
an appeal to the country, is now playing his final trump 
card in swinging around the circle. The issue is before 
the people. American democracy is in action. 

The President has proved himself a constructive 
statesman. The worst that a fair-minded man can say 
against him is that he has shown a lack of tact in deal- 
ing with the codrdinate branch of the treaty-making 
power. 

The Senate has done nothing so far but play the 
part of critic. It has not yet suggested a single con- 
structive idea for the solution of any of the transcend- 
ent issues of peace now before it and the world. Sen- 
ators should realize that in their present course they are 
not so much hurting Wilson as they are ruining the 
good name of the United States, encouraging Germany 
to believe that her enemies are divided, and handing 
half the world over to famine and barbarism. 


The Seven Devils 7 


An Editorial 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


ROGRAMS of the annual meetings of associa- 

tions concerned with charity and correction, in- 

cluding that of the National Association, which 

for many years frankly used these descriptive 
words in its name, reveal an interesting drift of 
thought. Perhaps it is significant as well as interest- 
ing; that remains to be seen. Not only are the words 
“charity” and “correction” dropped, as far as possible, 
but so also is the phrase “delinquent, defective and de- 
pendent,” which, one must acknowledge, had become 
tiresome, and never had expressed an accurate classifi- 
cation. 

What the new jargon is to be nobody yet knows. The 
substitute phrases appearing in the fall styles are in 
general meaningless, and half or more of them are 
silly. As in the mode of frocks and hats the one imper- 
ative is to get away from what was heretofore the rage 
and “strike a new note.” 

This new note, it is true, can be identified. It has 
been caught from the radical cacophony of socialism, 
syndicalism, bolshevism, and anarchism. It twangs the 
gospel of blamelessness. Felons, misdemeanants, dead- 
beats, and paupers are “victims” of injustice and hard 
luck. “Society” is responsible for their low estate. To 
offer them “charity” is to insult them; to presume to 
“correct” them is to offer insolence. What they need is 
“opportunity,” from mothers’ clubs and kindergartens 
to free food and the liberty of a jailless world. “The 
right to be well born” is mentioned now and then by 


greenhorns and novitiate progressives, but never by 
orthodox radicals, who long ago discovered that “hered- 
ity” is a bugaboo, invented by capitalists! 

To those of us who are not yet convinced that the 
way to happiness lies through denial of individual re- 
sponsibility the new note would be disquieting if we 
did not remember that styles in thought as in clothes 
return upon themselves, and if, even now, we could not 
detect another note, discordant. Curiously, but not in- 
comprehensibly, this second note also sounds from the 
radical front. Writing in The Nation of the release of 
Roger Baldwin from jail, Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard 
intimates that not only Mr. Baldwin but also Mr. Os- 
borne of Sing Sing fame have become doubtful of the 
possibility of developing prisons into reformatory in- 
stitutions. Mr. Villard does not say whether these gen- 
tlemen have come to look upon the liberty of convicts 
as a higher moral good than the safety of well-behaved 
citizens, or have persuaded themselves that felons can 
be restrained adequately by Welfare Leagues and good 
advice. It doesn’t greatly matter. The significant thing 
is the collapse of the notion that adult prisoners, with 
now and then an individual exception, can be reformed. 

The alleged evidence that adult malefactors in or out 
of prison in numbers worth talking about have been 
reformed, from the days of Brockway.to those of Os- 
borne, is wholly unconvincing; and in view of the finite- 
ness of economic resources and human energies the ex- 
periment has been carried far enough. It is time to 
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concentrate effort upon first offenders, for whom the 
parole plan has large possibilities, upon potential de- 
linquents that can be saved in childhood, and upon pre- 
vention of the reproduction of the feebleminded, the 
stock from which a majority of all delinquents, juve- 
nile and adult, is drawn. 

The reformation idea has served a useful purpose, 
beyond doubt. For two full generations after the first 
prigon reform activity in England and in America, 
prisons and the methods of prison discipline remained 
horrible and intolerable. Amelioration we owe chiefly 
to the reformationists. If, nevertheless, adult reforma- 
tion is in general unattainable, and if, as is probable, 
Mr. Osborne, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Villard and those who 
think as they do shall fail to convince the public that 
second and recidivist offenders can safely be given lib- 
erty, what shall the prison and prison discipline be? 
The answer of common sense would seem to be sub- 
stantially this: Cruelty, unsanitary conditions and in- 
decency must be eliminated as far as is humanly possi- 
ble; for the rest, offenders that have forfeited parole 
privileges must be held in lifelong restraint and kept 
steadily at wholesome work, and life should not be 
made easier and more agreeable for them than it is for 
the self-supporting “forgotten man” who has to pay 
taxes while trying to discharge the mortgage on his 
home. 

Now let us look at the larger problem presented by 
the whole complex of elements hitherto classed as “the 
delinquent, the defective and the dependent”; the sub- 
jects of charity and of correction. On this comprehen- 
sive problem also common sense has a word to say, and 
its declaration is that The Seven Devils that afflict so- 
ciety should neither be turned loose to raven, as radi- 
cals demand, nor pampered as sentimentalists demand, 
but be cast out and kept out. 

The Seven Devils are well known and their names 
are familiar: by the will of God or the whim of man 
they all begin with “D.” They are (1) the Depraved, 
including the congenitally murderous, cruel, dishonest 
and obscene; (2) the Deficient, including all the feeble- 
minded, from idiots to morons; 3; the Deranged, con- 
genitally subject or predisposed to illusion; (4) the De- 
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formed; (5) the Disorderly; (6) the Dirty, habitually 
unsanitary; and (7) the Devitalized. 

Seven these social devils are, but they are of only 
three general kinds or classes, namely: the defective, 
the dissolute, and the depleted. The defective are prod- 
ucts of heredity. They include the congenitally de- 
praved, the congenitally deficient, the congenitally de- 
ranged, and the congenitally deformed. The dissolute 
are products of habit. They include the habitually dis- 
orderly and the habitually unsanitary. The depleted are 
in part products and by-products of the other classes, 
and in part products of misfortune. They include the 
devitalized whose impairment is serious and long-con- 
tinuing. 

It should be obvious without argument that these 
devils of evil and misfortune can neither be calmed nor 
be exorcised by any one procedure. Calmed and ap- 
peased for a time they must be, since only murderers 
can or should be legally put to death. The devitalized 
must be helped and treated. The deformed and the de- 
ranged must be helped and cared for. The deficient must 
be cared for and taught to help themselves and earn 
their way as far as they can. The dirty and the disor- 
derly must be taught and disciplined, and at times re- 
strained. The depraved must be restrained and held to 
tasks. 

But while humane feeling must and should have its 
way so far as the living are concerned, the race of the 
social devils must be cut off. Their future production 
and reproduction must be prevented: otherwise civili- 
zation itself will fail and will die disgraced. The “for- 
tunate” classes, deaf, blind and heedless, will wake to 
discover too late that the devils have entered into 
them, and their descent of steep places will be swift. 
The production of the disorderly, the dirty and the de- 
vitalized can be prevented by nurture, education, and 
timely help. The production of the defective can be 
stopped only by putting an end to their reproduction. 
The eugenic policy should not, however, be applied at 
first to the deformed, the deranged and the criminal, as 
such. The reproduction of the feebleminded should be 
stopped first; and that measure would probably make 
others unnecessary. 


K:ditorially Speaking 


Sir Valentine Chirol in a recent address revealed the 
amazing fact that Lord Kitchener assured him in Sep- 
tember, 1915, that the Germans had shot their bolt in 
Russia, that Austria had her hands full on the Italian 
front, and that, with the approach of winter, no new 
developments were probable in the Balkans. Yet within 
the next three weeks Serbia was attacked on three 
fronts and overwhelmed. The Austrians overran Monte- 
negro and Albania, and in the following year conquered 
Rumania and defeated Italy, while the Germans knocked 
Russia out of the ring. If a military genius like Kitch- 
ener, with the inside information of the Ministry of 
War at his command, could do no better at prognostica- 
tion than that, we ordinary mortals can feel consoled 
if the course of the war did not always follow our ex- 
pectations, or—when we were so rash as to voice them 


—our prophecies. 
KEE 


It is very strange to find among the opponents of 
the Covenant some of the politicians and journalists 
who during the Great War boasted most loudly of their 
sympathy with the cause of the Allies and their hostility 


to the German aggressors. Yet they are now doing 
everything possible to nullify the victory which our 
army helped to win. The repudiation of the Covenant 
would be the biggest victory for Germany and her late 
Allies since the overthrow of Russia; and for the self- 
evident reasons that: 


1. It would be a repudiation of one of the fourteen points 
which were our terms of peace. 

2. It would withdraw American support from the en- 
forcement of the conditions of peace. 

3. It would separate us from further codperation with 
the Allies and thus enable Germany to divide her recent 
enemies into opposite camps. 

4. It would give German propagandists an excuse to say 
that the Treaty was so unjust that America could not 
stand for it. 

5. It would increase disorder and unrest in the political 
earthquake zones of central and eastern Europe and west- 
ern Asia, where American prestige has been a reconciling 
and pacifying factor, and cunning enemy agents would 
find good fishing in troubled waters. 


Every enemy of the League of Nations is an ally of 
the Kaiser. 





A Great 


Servant of 


Press Illustrating Service 


His Country 


“Recalling with emotion the hours we have lived 
together—some of them filled with anguish, some 
glorious—I am struck hard in the heart in passing 
with you the last moments of your stay among 
us,” said Marshal Foch to General John J. Persh- 
ing, when the Commander of the American Expe- 


ditionary Forces recently sailed from France on 
the transport “Leviathan.” “In leaving France, you 
leave your dead in our hands,” Marshal Foch con- 
tinued. “On our soil we will care for them reli- 
giously and zealously, as bearing witness of the 
powerful aid you brought us. These dead will bring 
from America many thoughts of remembrance and 
pious visits, and will bind still more strongly our 





already close union. . . . You have 
shown yourself to be in the largest sense 
organizer, soldier, chief, and great ser- 
vant of your country, crowning the gen- 
erous efforts and noble spirit of Amer- 
ica with victory by your armies” 

At the left is shown an early group of 
the Pershing family (General Pershing 
in the upper left hand corner) ; General 
Pershing when a Cadet at West Point; 
Warren Pershing, the Commander-in- 
Chief’s son; the birthplace of John J. 


Pershing at Laclede, Missouri; and the 
West Point Class of 1888, of which Gen- 
eral Pershing was president. At the right, 
General Pershing with the Queen of Bel- 
gium; with Marshal Foch; with King 
George; and with his staff on his last tour 
of inspection before sailing for America 
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If He Were President 


The Independent Series of Articles on Some Likely 
Candidates for 1920, Presenting the Views of Leading 
Republicans and Democrats on the Vital Issues of Today 


Newton D. Baker 


Including an Interview with the Secretary of War 
By Donald Wilhelm 


F Mr. Baker were President he would incline in 
all directions toward the settlement of disputes, 
both internal and international, by resort to that 
increasing reliance on courts which is—as the 
Secretary of War himself has pointed out—the mark 
of the ascendency of reason over force. He believed in 
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Newton D. Baker 


a League of Nations long before any was bern. Pla- 
tonically—his enemies say “plutonically”’—or actually, 
he is the friend of any plan or project promising intel- 
ligent and peaceful adjudication of difficulties previous 
to, and not after, bloody eventualities. Not because, as 
a lawyer, he acclaims on a shingle, “I am a court of 
intermediate conjecture, bring all your troubles and 
fees here.” Rather because, having read history thoroly 
and having arrived at that civilized maturity in which 
he recognizes that the human family is happiest when 
there is a sense of mutuality instead of a chipping-in 
for brawls, he is—always has been—as he said in an 
interview, “for peace at almost any price.” 

If we would understand him aright, and hold no brief 
either for him or against him, we must note two facts: 

(1) “The accusations which are brought against a 
public man in his own age are rarely those echoed in 
after-times. Posterity sees less or sees more. A few 
points stand in distinct rigidity. There is no idea of 
countless accumulations, of collisions of action, the web 
of human feeling with which, in their day, their lives 
are encompassed”—which is to say that if, now, many 
Americans accord the head of the War Department less 
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merit than they accord any private in uniform, pos- 
terity likely will echo differently. 

(2) No man in public life in America has suffered 
more studied and deliberate misrepresentation. The 
proof of this second point lies, to take only one in- 
stance, in the following: ; 

Not long after Mr. Baker succeeded Mr. Garrison, a 
taxicab deposited an American manufacturer of tre- 
mendous prestige at the marble portals of a publicity 
agent of tremendous power. This manufacturer said to 
this publicity agent substantially this: “How much will 
it cost to discountenance before the country Secretaries 
Daniels and Baker?” 

The publicity agent answered, “I do not put a price 
on my services.” 

“Then,” said the manufacturer, “you write on a slip 
of paper what you think the job is worth. So will I. 
And we'll split the difference.” 

They did so—and $20,000 was the sum of the check 
passed over. 

Now, in our daily lives, we learn that one way to 
appraise an individual is to appraise his enemies. An- 
other way is to appraise the manner in which he ap- 
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Ledger Photo Service 
Mr. Baker is a determined, rather than a “pretty,” tennis player 
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praises his enemies. It is incidentally observable that 
much human nature despises the man it can impose 
upon, yet, to revelation of his enemies, Mr. Baker 
usually displays vast tolerance, observing, with a look 
at the large picture on his office mantel, that he is “a 
follower of the light of Tom Johnson.” 

In the armed camp that Cleveland was for nine years 
you judged a man by his enmity for or allegiance to 
Mayor Tom, a rich man who said frankly and justly 
that he had made money by special privilege and at 
last had read Henry George and “seen the light.” A 
bitter foe of special privilege named Peter Witt rose 
in a tense public meeting and called Mayor Tom the 
short, ugly word. “Let’s discuss this question whether 
I am a liar,” smiled the Mayor. “You come up out of 
the crowd to this platform, where you'll have a fair 
show and we'll let our friends here be the judges.” 
Having discussed the acadamning question thoroly, 
Peter Witt was a friend of Johnson’s forevermore, yet 
there was much human nature in that audience, it may 
be guessed, that condemned Johnson for not hurling a 
chair at a man who called him a liar. 

During the war at least two Administration col- 
leagues of Secretary Baker, in whom he had every 
reason for faith, hammered at him their contention that 
at least two celebrated business men whom he had ac- 
corded high commissions in his department were there 
specifically to see that the toluol situation was “prop- 
erly” handled. The Secretary was loath to be convinced 
and eventually did no more than transfer these privi- 
leged men from the Ordnance Department in Washing- 
ton to another phase of the huge war machine. Even 
faithful friends of the Secretary insist that he let his 
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© International Film 


Secretary Baker is always decorating some one. Here it is 
James A. Flaherty, Supreme Knight of the Knights of Columbus, 
on whom he is pinning the Distinguished Service Medal 


habitual faith in human beings get the best of him and 
his reputation in the aircraft failure. They say that at 
least he deceived himself in that instance; that when 
the Hughes report was in he should have ordered the 
court martial of Colonel Deeds; and that, again, in the 
case of Colonel Ansell, he trusted to mere finesse when, 
in the nature of the case and the man—so they say—a 
Dempseyian whack of military perfunctility on the pre- 
cise high Republican and emotional bridge of the An- 
sellian nose was the only effective qui- 











escent. And they go on to conclude, then, 
that were Mr. Baker President much 
human nature would impose itself on 
him and the Government of the United 
States. 

Strange as it may be, the Secretary of 
War, who directed the mobilization of 
virtually all America against Germany, 
far from being a “torch-eyed terrible” 
is an amazingly philosophical individual 
who seems to many of his associates all 
too prone to take his pipe from his 
mouth, the better to turn the other 
cheek. He did not rave and rant at in- 
quisitorial senators who heckled and 
harassed him at every turn early in the 
war. He seemed to take them, rather, as 
a part of a game. It happened that I 
was with him, after he had been all day 
hard driven by the cross-questionings of 
Senator Chamberlain and his associates, 
the night that the dread news of the 
sinking of the “Tuscania”—and the ap- 
parent loss of a thousand American boys 
—came in, telltale over the wires. He was 
tense, pale—it was said this supposedly 
pacifist Secretary “couldn’t stand a cas- 
ualty list”—resentful against the sena- 
tors not for their intent but for their 
interference of his efforts to win the war. 
It was astounding to one to watch him 
grip the arms of his chair and trust to 
his faith in the future instead of rising 
in his high place, as Colonel Roosevelt 
would have done, or the President, or 
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Secretary Baker saying “Good bye, good luck!” to Lieut. Col. Charles B. 
McClure. Evidently they have some joke between them about the bay wreaths 


Attorney General Palmer, say, would do, 
to strike, hard, with clenched fist, and 
by doing so [Continued on page 372 








A New America in a New World 


By a Member of the American Peace Commission Staff 


IVE years ago the “Concert of Europe” con- 

sisted of the Big Six: Britain, Germany. 

France, Austria-Hungary, Russia and Italy. To- 

day we have the Big Five: Britain, France, 
Italy, the United States and Japan. Not only have three 
musicians lost their places in the concert—for the time 
being, at least—but two substitutes from outside 
Europe have replaced them. The United States and 
Japan, it is true, were already recognized as powers 
prior to the Great War, but as powers only within their 
own spheres of interest, eastern Asia or the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The new responsibilities which have come to the 
United States in connection with the Great War which 
we did so much to win and the Great Peace which we 
did so much to create may be unwelcome, but they are 
not to be escaped. Henceforth the United States cannot 
get along without a foreign policy. If we take our place 
at the council board of the nations (and no other nation 
has such a welcome there) no important event can take 
place in Europe, Asia or Africa and leave us wholly 
unaffected. If we refuse this place our foreign policy 
should be no less carefully studied, as in that event we 
play a lone hand against the world. 

Our national life may be divided into three periods. 
In our childhood, which may be taken as dating from 
the Revolution to the War of 1812, we were one of the 
small nations and could not escape the dominating in- 
. fluence of the “Great Powers.” We had a pro-French 
party led by Jefferson and a pro-British party led by 
Hamilton; just as Poland or Rumania or Greece had 
their pro-German and pro-Entente parties in the early 
days of the Great War. In our elections. foreign politics 
played a great part. Our trade was largely water-borne 
and at the mercy of our European customers. The Na- 
poleonic wars involved us in 1812 in a little side-show 
war of our own. Our literature, art, industry and edu- 
cation were either imported or imitated from foreign 
models. We were in “world politics” not by any will of 
our own but because we could not escape. 

In the second period of our national life, extending 
for about a century from the end of our last war with 
Britain to the beginning of our first (also, as we hope, 
last) war with Germany, we were practically free of 
“foreign relations.” During that time we waged no 
war with any European Power; for Spain has not 
ranked as one of the Powers in nearly three centuries. 
We had no permanent alliance. The problems that con- 
fronted our Department of State came as a string of 
episodes: a boundary dispute with Canada, the obtain- 
ing of a canal route in central America, an American 
missionary endangered in China, an American business 
man defrauded in Mexico, a troublesome civil war in 
Cuba or the like. There was no continuous sense of 
being surrounded by watchful rivals such as every 
European nation feels. Our politics were domestic poli- 
tics. Our shipping vanished from the high seas while 
our railways covered the continent. We nourished our 
infant industries into giants till we became of all 
nations in the world the least dependent for our pros- 
perity on the state of foreign markets. Europe van- 
ished over the horizon and the Atlantic seemed an 
infinite sea. 

Nothing is more characteristic of this long period 
of isolation than the fact that in no single election of 
the century was foreign policy the sole issue, and it is 
doubtful if in any campaigns save that of Polk, when 
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the war with Mexico was imminent, and the second 
McKinley campaign, when the Philippine policy of the 
nation was under discussion, foreign policy played any 
cecisive part. In Great Britain, on the contrary, it was 
the rule for a ministry to lose office on some issue of 
foreign or colonial politics. On the continent of Europe 
the prominent statesman was always the man who 
directed the foreign relations of the country, as other- 
wise he stood little chance of distinction, If one should 
select at random a dozen distinguished European 
statesmen of the last hundred years (let us say 
Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli, Guizot, Thiers, Ca- 
vour, Bismarck, Metternich, Venizelos, Stambuloff, 
Alexander II, Kossuth), it is plain that they are best 
remembered for their handling of foreign affairs. Select 
a random dozen Americans for the same period, even 
including those who served as ambassadors or as Sec- 
retaries of State, and it is equally evident that most of 
them made their mark in history in dealing with 
domestic issues. 

As recently as in the presidential election of 1916, 
when the whole world was convulsed with the effects 
of the Great War and we ourselves stood on the verge 
cf belligerency, neither the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic parties took any stand on the issues of the war. 
Instead they talked about the threatened railroad 
strike, the defense of the Mexican border, and the 
finance bills of Mr. Kitchin. It took nothing less than 
entrance into the:Great War to awake us to the fact 
that our nation had entered the third period of its 
existence and was*now an adult Great Power with all 
the duties and responsibilities of manhood. Prior to 
the War of 1812 and the Declaration of Monroe we 
were too weak to keep out o£. world politics; today and 
henceforward we are too strong to keep out. 

In some ways we have made a very good start in 
world politics and are well qualified to play a most 
beneficial part therein. Our foreign policy in the past, 
tho very limited in scope, has been conducted with 
more than the average of dignity and success. Among 
cur Secretaries of State have been such men of mark 
as Jefferson, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Seward, Hay 
and Root. At certain foreign courts, notably the Brit- 
ish, we have been represented by exceptionally able 
ministers and ambassadors. We have successfully de- 
fended Latin America from foreign conquest and ex- 
tended our influence very greatly in the Caribbean, the 
Pacific and the Far East. The State Papers of our 
Presidents from Washington to Wilson have, as a rule, 
been models of clearness, courtesy and force. In many 
countries (perhaps more especially Turkey and China) 
we are respected and trusted as is no other Power. 
American soldiers, commissioners and jurists are wel- 
comed as guarantees of fair dealing. Most important of 
all, the great Peace Treaty which remade the map of 
the world is very largely of American authorship. The 
impress of American ideas and ideals on most of the 
articles of that Treaty is so clear that one can almost 
fancy them tagged with the label “Made in America.” 
It is the masterpiece of American diplomacy. 

But we must do more yet to rise to the full hight 
of our opportunities to serve the cause of democracy 
and civilization thruout the world. Our Department of 
State was no more prepared in 1914 for the events of 
the ensuing years than was our Department of War. 
A perfect “foreign office” should keep full and accurate 
records of conditions in [Continued on page 374 
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pe: here Are Dogs,and Dogs =: 


By William Haynes 


c o mplete, 
needs a dog. Wheth- 
er your own “Broad- 


the other 
we are all 
truly indebted to 
collie fanciers for 
having rescued 


from obliviona 





acres” is a model 
farm with the latest 
sanitary barns and 
concrete silos and 
stocked with blood- 
ed cattle, sheep and 
poultry; or a big, 
comfortable, aban- 
doned farm you 
have adopted; a 
country estate with 


long reaches of 
velvety lawn and 
delightful Old 


World gardens; or 
a rambling, careless 
country homestead, 
the “place” should 
have its dog. Nor 
does it matter in the 
least how many 
dogs the family 
owns. Father may 








unique and typical 
collie color and for 
having preserved 
for us. the whole 
race of smooth- 
coated collies. It is 
not improbable that 
blue merle, a pretty 
silvery-gray mottled 
with small spots of 
black and tan, was 


the original collie 
color. In the first 
days of the dog 
shows, however, a 


blue merle, or, as it 
was.then called, a 
‘ blue marbled coat, 
was taken as evi- 
dence of common, 
barnyard stock, and 
the blue puppies 
were religiously de- 








have a whole ken- 
nelful of shooting 
dogs; mother may have a dozen Pekinese; the children 
may have all the terriers their hearts can desire— 
nevertheless, “Broadacres” needs a dog. Just what 
breed of dog depends upon what kind of a “Broadacres” 
your place is. 

A dog is as much a part of a country place as a side- 
board is of a dining room, or a border of its lawn. 
That same discrimination which refuses to put a grace- 
ful piece of Sheraton in a dark oak paneled dining hall 
and which cannot cut up a greensward with a star- 
shaped bed of pink geraniums with a tuft of red and 
yellow cannas in the center ought to demand the right 
dog for the right place. If the dog fits the place, he be- 
comes.a part of it. The collie bringing home the farm 
cattle is more than a useful, four-footed chore boy. The 
stately deerhound asleep in front of the great hall’s 
open fireplace is more than a trusted guardian and 
watchman. The large country place without a dog will 
always lack a subtle, indefinite something that only the 
proper dog can give to it. 

For the old fashioned farm there is no dog quite like 
the collie. It is true that the old fashioned collie, with 
his broad crown, his snippy nose, and his rather scrag- 
gly coat, has vanished. He has been succeeded by a long- 
headed, generously coated, more beautiful animal. None 
of us will gainsay that the honors in looks are all with 
the modern dog, but some, through ignorance, would 
maintain that he has not the intelligence or the stamina 
of the “shepherd dogs” of yesteryear. They hold up 
their hands in horror at the long, aristocratic head of 
the modern dog, but the lengthening of this head, since 
there has been no material narrowing of the skull, has 
actually increased his brain room—dquite the opposite of 
their favorite contention. No, the modern collie is not 
' fool, nor has careful, scientific breeding “bred out” 
ali his fine instincts and made him a physical weakling. 
in sheepdog trials in Scotland, England and America 
collies of the most fashionable show-dog strains have 
time and again proved themselves better working dogs 
‘han their plebeian cousins. The spoliation of the collie 
oy bench show faddists is but a silly bugaboo. 


Without a dog, there is hardly a home but lacks a subtle, indefinite something 





stroyed till the 
color nearly disap- 
peared. For almost identical reasons, the smooth-coated 
variety was then unpopular and nearly became extinct. 
Both were saved by a few faithful friends, and now 
both the blue color and the smooth coat are enjoying a 
well deserved popularity, while a blue merle smooth col- 
lie commands a fancy price as a doubly desirable dog. 

Every one knows what a collie looks like, but there 
are two fancy points, often overlooked, which add a 
great deal to his appearance and which a great many 
good collies do not possess. A correctly carried ear, 
erect with just the tip falling forward, will add much 
to a dog’s expression, and a badly carried tail, one that 
waves plume-fashion above the line of his back, will 
detract seriously from his general appearance. If you 
are buying a collie, look out for these little details. 

For the model farm what dog could be more appro- 
priate than that prodigy of native talent and higher 
education, the German sheepdog—now usually referred 
to as Belgian? He is the most brilliantly intelligent of 
all dogs, so clever, so reasoning, so receptive of training 
that he makes all others seem stupid dunderheads. By 
heredity a sheep herder and watchdog, by training ‘he 
has added to these natural accomplishments an uncanny. 
skill as a four-footed protector and detective. Such a 
dog can make himself very useful on a big place, espe- 
cially on a big farm. At his traditional occupation of 
herder he will tend either sheep, cattle or hogs. When 
properly trained he is the ideal watchdog, for he has 
strength and spirit; he is faithful to his trust; he is 
too wise to be deceived or cajoled. All these character- 
istics are heightened by training, and one should buy 
only a trained sheepdog. Be certain, however, that he 
has been thoroughly trained and by a man who under- 
stands this exacting business. A partly trained dog will 
have learned the tricks of the police dog’s trade with- 
out having yet grasped the true significance of his 
work. Like other tricksters he will want to show off, 
and his exhibitions, far from enhancing his value, will 
but prove a deadly menace to your guests’ and neigh- 
bors’ piece of mind. 

Northampton, Massachusetts 
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Four Novels of Conflict 


HE safe rule for reading an 
T English novel is to begin on page 

150. The first fifty pages are 
usually devoted to tracing the geneal- 
ogy of the hero and his family in all 
its collaterals back to William the 
Conqueror of Hengist and Horsa. The 
second fifty is occupied with a descrip- 
tion of the old house, when each wing 
was built, how each room was fur- 
nished and how it all looked from a 
hight of 36 inches. The third fifty is 
taken up with a painful narration of 
the tortures and torments endured by 
the boy at school, an adolescent .in- 
ferno that seems to cast its cruel 
shadow over the future life of every 
Englishman. Of course we are not in- 
terested in details of a character’s 
early life until we know whether he 
himself is interesting or not. If after 
reading from page 150 or thereabouts 
to the end we find that he is worth- 
while then we will want to know all 
about him and may then turn back to 
the earlier pages and read it with 
pleasure, except of course the school 
chapters. It is, as itis in real life, after 
a man has become famous we are in- 
terested in his ancestry and infancy— 
not before. And if the perusal of the 
latter part of the novel should fail to 
interest us in the character of the char- 
acters then we are saved the bother of 
reading the first 150 pages. 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


agist. (Aren’t all the Imagists prose 
Imagists?) Or did she and they catch 
it from Walt Whitman? But, come to 
think of it, we could pick out some of 
the fragmentary remarks of Dickens’ 
Alfred Jingle that would pass off as 
quite up-to-date. 

This is the way it runs in Mary 
Olivier: 

Substance, the Thing-in-itself—You were 
It. Dan was It. You could think away 
your body, Dan’s body. One eternal think- 
er, thinking non-eternal thoughts. Dream- 
ing horrible dreams. Dan’s drunkenness. 
Why? 

Eleven. A soft shuffle. The scurry of 
sheep’s feet on the Green. A dog barking. 
The shepherds were back from Reyburn. 

Feet shuffled on the flagstone. She went 
to the door. Dan leaned against the door- 
post, bent forward heavily; his chin 
dropped to his chest. Something slimy 
gleamed on his shoulder and hip. Wet mud 
of the ditch he had fallen in. She stiffened 
her muscles to his weight, to the pull and 
push of his reeling body. 

Roddy’s room. With one lurch he reached 
Roddy’s white bed in the corner. 

Now for an introspective novel this 
style certainly has an advantage. Is 
not that the way we really do think, in 
flashes of vision, fugitive sensations, 
abstract conceptions, rather than in 
the conventional sentence form? 
“Every sentence must contain a verb” 
says the grammarian just as the jour- 


nalists insists that “every headline 
must contain a verb.” Why so? Do ac- 
tions speak louder than nouns? For 
some 2500 years people humbly ac- 
cepted the dictum of the logicians that 
thought in syllogisms; major premise, 
minor premise and conclusion, barbara 
celarent, darii, etc. But recently men 
like F. ©. S. Schiller have dared to 
question whether that after all is the 
way we think, or the way to think 
either. The rhetorician also has his 
sacred triad, subject, verb, object, but 
they too may prove to be the fabrica- 
tion of his own imagination. Anyhow 
it seems that “direct action” is crop- 
ping out in rhetoric as it is in the I. 
W. W. and syndicalism. 

Mary Olivier’s life is largely intro- 
spective, we might say, introspecula- 
tive. She caught pantheism at the age 
when she should have had the measles. 
Early doubts as to the righteousness of 
the punishment of Azzah led at length 
to Hegel’s “Logik” in three volumes and 
the punishment of Uzzah led at length 
when it was considered allowable altho 
even then reprehensible to read Ger- 
man philosophy. The poor girl was not 
so much to blame when you know all 
the circumstances. It was heredity. 
There is a skeleton in the best regu- 
lated families. There was in hers. I 
don’t know whether I should mention 

it in a proper periodical, but 





I mention this rule here 
because Mary Olivier is pos- 
sibly an exception to it. The 
first three books, Infancy, 
Childhood and Adolescence, 
ending on page 153 instead 
of 150, are quite as inter- 
esting as the other two, 
Maturity and Middle-Age, 
and the volume might as well 
be read consecutively from 
page 1 to page 380. It be- 
gins with Mary at the age 
of two, which is later in life 
by several centuries than 
most English novels. The in- 
timations of immortality 
from recollections of early 
childhood are uncommonly 
interesting and her school 
days, tho horrible as usual, 
are not so long drawn out. 

Unlike most  autobiogra- 
phies, fictional or supposi- 
tionally genuine, this is real- 
ly written from inside, altho 
not in the first person. The 
style is most peculiar. What 
has happened to May Sin- 
clair? Her “Belfry,” one of 
the best of the war novels, 
was written in ordinary Eng- 
lish. But this reads in places 
like Gertrude Stein’s “Ten- 
der Buttons” or Marinetti’s 
Futurism. I had _ thought 
that Futurism was passé; 
that it had been wiped out 
by the war. Perhaps Miss 
Sinclair is a prose Im- 
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saat” 


. /, =] her aunt was a Unitarian 








THE PLEASURE TRIP 
Old Salt: “How about a bit of lunch?”—W orld, London. 


and used to sneak away Sun- 
days to hear Dr. Martineau. 
The chromatosomes of heresy 
were in little Mary’s blood. 
In spite of this hereditary 
taint she managed to lead a 
conventional life until she 
reached what Karin Mi- 
chaelis calls “The Dangerous 
Age,” the age of Maxwell’s 
“Mrs. Thompson.” But she 
recovers her equilibrium 
within three pages and set- 
tles down “to the freedom, 
peace and happiness of mid- 
dle age,” as the book wrap- 
per puts it. The moral of it 
seems to be that nirvana is 
the only cure for egoism. 
Mary Olivier suffered from 
the oppression of an over- 
exacting parent. The same 
theme occurs in The Star- 
ling, only in the latter case 
it is the father instead of 
the mother who plays the 
part of the tyrant. “I can’t 
get out—I can’t get out,” 
said Sterne’s starling, and 
so said little Sarah from be- 
hind a twenty foot hedge in 
an ogre’s castle situated in 
Berkeley,California. The ogre 
is a diminutive professor of 
romance languages in the 
University of California, but 
he is as formidable to his 
daughter and her suitors as 
if he were as high as his 

































LOBSTER SALAD—Cut 
lobster in half-inch cubes. Mix 
with small amount of salad dressing’ 

and serve on fresh crisp lettuce leaves, 
putting additional dressing on top of the salad. 
Salad should be mixed just before serving, and 

everything be kept on the ice until the last moment. 


—and it tastes as good as it looks! 


UT no artist can truly picture the daintiness of Davis Lobster—’tis beyond the power of words to describe its 
delicious flavor. You, yourself, must taste it! And you can do this at my expense before you buy. 
Because my lobster is put up right from the lobstermen’s pots is why it is so fresh and crisp and so differ- 


ent from the ordinary kind. It’s just like lobster freshly picked from the shell. Have some now. 
season to enjoy it at its best. 


Fresh Lobster, Crabmeat, Shrimps 


Direct from the Sea to You 

For the “Shore Dinner” at home; for lunch or picnic; any- 
where, anytime—nothing is half so good as these fresh-tasting 
wholesome shellfish, They are the handiest, most delicious 
foods you can have in the house. Try the lobster, crabmeat 
or shrimps—order as many cans of each as you wish. Or send 
for the Special Salad Assortment by using the Coupon below. 


This is the 


Know—at my risk absolutely—how good these seafoods are, 
coming direct from the boats at Old Gloucester. I deliver it 
right to your door prepaying all express east of Kansas. Try 
these delicious summer-time foods at my expense. You must 
be fully satisfied before you pay. Use the coupon. 


FRANK E, DAVIS, Present 










FRESH LOBSTER JAPANESE CRABMEAT FANCY GULF SHRIMP 
Delivered price: No.4 can No. can No.lcar Delivered price: No. 14 can No. %4can No. 1lcan Delivered Price: 
er doz. cans. .$3.90 $7.50 $13.50 Per doz. cans. .$3.50 $5.70 $10.00 Per doz. cans............... $2.25 
Per c@8 ...... 33 63 2. fer .30 .48 / ae. | Sererer rere rrr 19 
SPECIAL SALAD SELECTION 
You Get All These: 
° 2 cans Fresh Lobster 
Try These at My Risk 2 cans Japanese Crabmeat 
3 cans Shrimps 
: can Roxel ie ny Setenen 
an ockeye Salmo 
SPECIAL SALAD . cans Yellowtail Fish , 
ar Mayonnaise 
SELECTION 2 cans California Cordines, in Olive Oil 
A favorite assortment of —— 
good things tor your sum- This complete assortment, together with « ook book 
mer salads and sandwiches. can mammal, "Was he eeaearoe. 


fore it slips your mind. 


ee ma Sear oP 
pe Fr. a DavisCo., 
254 Central Wharf, 


= Gloucester, Mass. 
CRABMEAT SALAD SHRIMP WIGGLE 


= 0 ee tii ah eae edi an a an ta -A8E THIS COUPON---—---—-~---—--—------ 


FRANK E. DAVIS CO. 
254 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 











; PTT PTeTTTTTTPTTITITTTir Tie eee 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, your Special Salad Selection—16 packages of Davis : 
Gloucester Seafood. If, after trying whatever 2 cans I select, I am not delighted with the goods, Dio os ctv idsancenassiesncsveced r: PPT PTET LETT T TTT BAN8 cccvece 200006 
I yy oe the rest at your expense, and not owe you anything. Otherwise, I'll send you $5.00 
n 10 days. 
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hedge. He was a male nagger of un- 
paralleled maliciousness. Sarah Caw- 
thorne, like Mary Olivier, found re- 
lease thru writing novels, the favorite 
means of feminine liberation now- 
adays. 

America owes her introduction to 
Russian literature to W. D. Howells. 
Some twenty-five years ago he sct us 
to reading Tolstoy and Turgenev and 
Gogel—or at least to talking about 
them as tho we had read them. En- 
couraged by this success at the accli- 
matization of foreign fiction he tried to 
start a boom for Spanish literature 
but here he signally failed. When he 
told us that Valdés and Galdos were 
the greatest ever we listened respect- 
fully but we did not acquire the taste 
or even profess to. When /nter-Amer- 
ica or the Pan American Union 
eulogized Latin American literature 
and even served us with samples we 
remained unconvinced. Even the sud- 
den shift of several thousand students 
from the German.to Spanish language 
failed to arouse interest in Spanish 
authors. But all of a sudden an un- 
known author Vicente Blasco Ibajiez, 
broke thru the barrier and “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse” took a 
place at the head of the best sellers in 
America. We asked for more and we 
got them for it appeared the writer 
had plenty of romances up his sleeve 
or in his head. Next as we should an- 
ticipate he is coming over to lecture 
us. I have been takiny lessons on the 
pronunciation of his name from a 
Spanish friend. He tells me to pro- 
nounce it “ee-bahn-yeth” and never to 
leave off the Blasco for that is his 
father’s name, while he inherits the 
Ibafiez from his mother’s side. The 
Spanish whom we are disposed to 
think backward are ahead of us in the 
recognition of maternal rights. 

His latest book Mare Nostrum, like 
his others, violates flagrantly all the 
rules that the editors of fiction maga- 
zines and teachers of novel writing by 
correspondence lay down as essential 
for popularity. The first chapter 
deals with a romance six hundred years 
old. The second goes back to the pre- 
historic past and tells about the fifty 
Nereids and how the Mediterranean 
got its salt. He interrupts a love affair 
at the critical point by a thirty page 
description of the aquarium in Naples, 
passing leisurely along from tank to 
tank as tho he were a eicerone hired 
by the hour. “Eliminate all extraneous 
matter, everything that does not con- 
tribute directly to the story, no fine 
writing, no moralizing”’ dictate our 
professors of the art of fiction writing. 
But Blasco Ibafiez never took lessons 
from them—fortunately for us for we 
would not miss a page of his colorful 
description whether it deals with 
oceanography, ichthyology, mythology, 
Valencian history or Caragol’s cookery. 

The hero of Mare Nostrum is Cap- 
tain Ulysses Feragut, doubtless of the 
same family as our Admiral Farragut, 
for his father George who fought in 
the Revolutionary War came from the 
Spanish island of Minorca. Ulysses, as 
we should expect from his name, falls 
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a victim to a Circe, in this case Freya, 
a German spy, and is by her induced 
to supply gasoline to the U-boats op- 
erating in Our Sea. Blasco Ibafiez is 
not hampered by Anglo-Saxon rcti- 
cence. He omits no detail of the seduc- 
tion or of the appearance of the bodies 
of those who are drowned in conse- 
quence of it. 

The spectacular success of the “Four 
Horsemen” might be plausibly ascribed 
in part to his merciless description of 
German atrocities which fell in with 
our wartime mood. But the fact that 
he is able equally to interest us in the 
ancient history of the Mediterranean 
where our feelings were not so involved 
or of Iviza which we had hardly heard 
of, proves that his popularity is not 
accidental. Personally I like his The 
Dead Command better than either “The 
Four Horsemen” or Mare Nostrum. 
The scene of this novel is laid in the 
islands of Majorca and Iviza and the 
theme of it is best given in the au- 
thor’s own words: 

The living were nowhere alone, the dead 
ever surrounded them, and as the dead 
were more, infinitely more, they weighed 
upon the living with the heaviness of time 
and of numbers. 

No, the dead did not depart, as the peo- 
ple thought. The dead remained motion- 
less on the brink of life, spying upon the 
new generations, forcing upon them the 
authority of the past with a rude tug at 
the soul whenever they tried to step out 
of the beaten path. 

What tyranny was theirs! What unlim- 
ited power! It was futile to turn away the 
eyes and to stifle memory; the dead are 
everywhere; they occupy the highways of 
the living, and they stride out to meet us 
and remind us of their benefactions, com- 
pelling us to a debasing gratitude. What 
servitude! The house in which we live was 
constructed by the dead; religions were 
created by them; the laws which we obey 
the dead dictated. Our favorite dishes, our 
tastes, our passions came from them; the 
foods which nourish us, all are produced 
by earth broken up by hands which now 
are dust. Morality, customs, prejudices, 
honor—these are their work. Had they 
thought in some different way, the present 
organizations of men would not be as they 
are today. The things which are agreeable 
to our senses are so because thus the dead 
willed them; the disagreeable and useless 
are detested by the will of those who no 
longer exist; what is moral and what is 
immoral are sentences pronounced cen- 
turies ago by them. 

Those men who make an effort to say 
new things do nothing but repeat in differ- 
ent words the same thoughts that the dead 
had been expressing for centuries. That 
which we consider most spontaneous and 
personal in ourselves has been dictated 
to us by unseen masters lying in their 
earthen couches, who, in their turn, had 
learned the lesson from other ancestors. 
The gleam in our eyes is but the glow of 
the souls of our forefathers, as the lines in 
our faces reproduce and reflect the traces 
of generations long disappeared. 

. But even in insular Majorca, where 
the dominion of the dead holds fastest, 
life inspirited by love can break their 
bonds. On the last page the hero comes 
to his resolution: “Pablo, let us kill the 
dead!”’ This reminds us of the fury of 
Marinetti’s Futurists who proposed to 
burn the museums in order that young 
Italy might be free from allegiance to 
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her all-too-glorious ancestry. Evidently 
in both Spain and Italy the same vital 
impulsion is pushing up from the past 
as young colyledons break thru the 
humus of decayed plants. 


Mary Olivier, by May Sinclair. Macmillan 
Co. The Starling, by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. Mare Nostrum, by Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez. Dutton & Co. The Dead Com- 
mand, by Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. Duffield Co. 


Brand Whitlock’s Belgium 


It is a pity publishers are so fond 
of describing books as “vivid.” The 
word has lost much of its freshness 
and force and it is exactly the adjec- 
tive one wants in all its freshness and 
force for Brand Whitlock’s Belgium. 
It is not the only adjective by any 
means, but it is the outstanding one. 
The most remarkable quality of the 
book is the author’s gift of remember- 
ing and reproducing the little details 
in big scenes which make his reader 
fee] not merely that he has heard about 
the event but that he was there and 
saw it. It is that vivid quality which 
makes two thick, documented, annotat- 
ed volumes so easily readable and so 
thoroly fascinating that one doesn’t 
want to skip a single word. Take, for 
instance, this description of the King’s 
address to the Belgian parliament: 

While we waited, suddenly there was 
the thunder and tumult of applause out- 
side, a rumble, a roar, and then a huissier 
shouted : 

“Le Roi!” 

The word was caught up by many 
voices, swelling to a hoarse shout: 

“Le Roi!” 

The Queen, the Ministers, the deputies. 
everybody rose; we in the diplomatic gal- 
lery never once sat down. The King was 
just below us, entering the chamber from 
the right—the side opposite that from 
which the Queen had entered. The depu- 
ties were waving their hands—no handker- 
chiefs in them now—and shouting in an 
united voice, deep, rough, masculine, in a 
mighty crescendo: 

“Vive le Roi! Vive le Roi! Vive le Roi!” 

It was as tho they could not shout it 
loudly enough. As they stood there, some in 
tears, Catholic, Liberal, Socialist, those dis- 
tinctions faded; it was Belgium acclaiming 
her King. : 

And there he is, in the fatigue uniform 
of a Lieutenant-General, booted, spurred. 
his sabre clanking at his side. He strides 
along firmly, swiftly, mounts the rostrum. 
takes off his kepi, flings it on the table be- 
fore him, clicks his heels together, makes 1 
smart military bow, swiftly peels the white 
glove from his right hand, slaps the glove 
into the kepi and, without waiting, begins 
at once, in his firm voice and his beautiful 
French, to read his speech from the notes 
that he holds in his white-gloved hand. 

It is all like that whether Mr... Whit- 
lock is writing of the endless difficul- 
ties of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, of the massacre at Dinant, 
of Cardinal Mercier’s dinner to the de- 
parting Papal Nuncio, of the shooting 
of Edith Cavell, of the daily life of 
Brussels under the weight of German 
rule. It is not so much the facts the 
book contains which make it interest- 
ing, as the atmosphere it creates. The 
facts are terrible, tragic, impressive 
in the dispassionate, irrefutable calm 
with which they are presented. Rumor, 
however well founded, is disregarded. 
If further evidence were needed of the 
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YK CIGARETTE 


Smokers realize 
that the value is in 
the cigarettes and do 
not expect premiums 
or coupons! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scien- 
tifically sealed permease of 20 cigarettes 
or ten packages (200 cigarettes) in a 
élassine-paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton for the 
home or office supply or when you travel. 


Ss, 


Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond 
anything you ever experienced! You never 
tasted such full-bodied mellow-mildness; such 
refreshing, appetizing flavor and coolness. The 
more Camels you smoke the greater becomes 
your delight—Camels are such a cigarette 
revelation! 


Everything about Camels you find so fascinating 
is due to their quality—to the expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos. 
You will prefer this blend to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight. 


You'll say Camels are in a class by themselves 
—they seem made to meet your own per- 
sonal taste in so many ways! 


Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty after- 
tagte or unpleasant cigaretty odor makes Camels 
particularly desirable to the most fastidious 
smokers. And, you smoke Camels as liberally as 
meets your own wishes, for they never tire your 
taste! You are always keen for the cigarette 
satisfaction that makes Camels so attractive. 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! 


R. J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


TURKISH & DOMESTIC > 2, 
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German crime in Belgium it is here in 
damning detail. It is well, perhaps, just 
at this time to have that evidence re- 
iterated. Yet many, most of these facts 
we have had before; what we have not 
had is the background, the atmosphere, 
the personalities surrounding them. Mr. 
Whitlock has some of John Galswor- 
,thy’s skill in presenting a personality 
in a few trenchant phrases: “His Em- 
inence (Cardinal Mercier) came in, 
tall, vigorous, splendidly alive and 
alert, the little red calotte on his head, 
a long cape of red silk floating from 
his broad shoulders and falling to the 
heels of his buckled shoes. He came 
forward with that long, eager stride, 
a smile hovering about the humorous 
mouth and the clear blue eyes of the 
ascetic yet strong visage, reaching out 
both hands in welcome.” And when it 
comes to full length portraits he dis- 
plays an equal skill. 

Mr. Whitlock has another and, among 
writers of memoirs, a very unusual 
gift, he does not intrude his personal- 
ity. He tries to give you the feeling 
that it was you, not he, who sat at the 
right hand of the Cardinal during the 
luncheon in his shell shattered palace, 
that it was some one else who untan- 
gled the innumerable diplomatic diffi- 
culties attendant on the feeding of the 
Belgian populace under the supervision 
of their rulers, that it was the Ameri- 
can flag the Belgians honored and not 
at all the American Minister. And the 
consequence is that you lay down the 
book not only with respect for the man 
who wrote it but with a good deal of 
the admiring affection you feel for the 
nice boy who tells you that they gave 
him the D. S. C. by mistake. 

pate, by Brand Whitlock. D. Appleton & 

oO. 


Readable History 


The older school of American his- 
torians, Irving, Prescott, Motley, Park- 
man and their compeers, wrote for a 
wide public and their works must be 
classed as literature in strictest sense. 
Then came a reaction against these 
“romantics” and a new school of “‘sci- 
entific” historians arose who did much 
needed spade-work into the founda- 
tions but who disdained literary art 
and wrote exclusively for professional 
students. Now, however, the time has 
come when the results of their research 
should again be brought before the 
general reader and this is being done 
in magnificent style in The Chronicles 
of America series issued by the Yale 
University Press. Instead of the old- 
fashioned folios that required a book- 
rest, these volumes are a delight to 
have and to hold. The binding is beau- 
tiful and the paper has a good feel. 
The illustrations are carefully selected 
and excellently produced, not fancy 
pictures but contemporary portraits 
and sketches. The authors of the fifty 
volumes are not all professional his- 
torians, some are novelists, even—tho 
it will shock the dryasdust historians 
to hear it—authors of best sellers. The 
consequence is that the trite phrase 
“reads like a romance” can be applied 
to these volumes with more appropri- 
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ateness than as it is generally used. 
But there is an eagle-eyed board of 
editors, headed by Prof. Alvin Johnson 
and Dr. Lomer, to keep the romancers 
from romancing. 

But it is not merely in the matter 
of style that. The Chronicles of Amer- 
ica differ from old histories. There is 
also a difference of emphasis in ac- 
cordance with the recognition of the 
importance of factors of civilizations 
that used to be overlooked. There is 
less about battles and more about busi- 
ness. There is less about diplomatists 
and congressmen and more about sail- 
ors and farmers and miners and 
teachers. For instance, Stewart Ed- 
ward White contributes a volume on 
The Forty-Niners and makes it as fas- 
cinating as he made “The Blazed 
Trail” or “Arizona Nights.” Mary 
Johnston writes the story of the settle- 
ment of Jamestown and Georgia in 
Pioneers of the Old South with the 
same fluent pen as wrote “To Have and 
to Hold.” Ralph D. Paine, author of 
a score of sea yarns, tells the tale of 
The Old Merchant Marine. 

From these examples it will be seen 
the real “makers of America,” who are 
not merely statesmen but more often 
manufacturers and lumbermen, authors 
and preachers, figure more largely in 
the Chronicles of America series than 
in the conventional histories. For this 
reason it appeals especially to the 
practical man, who is apt to be re- 
pelled by abstract political histories. 
It also is a set peculiarly adapted for 
the open shelves of public and school 
libraries, where it will attract even 
confirmed fictionists. Because there are 
almost as many authors as volumes 
each book is distinctive and complete 
in itself. The causual reader will be 
much more apt to pick up and read 
thru, for instance, The Cotton King- 
dom by W. E. Dodd, than tgtake down 
Volume 27 from a serried rank of fifty 
of the same title and authorship. Some 
of these volumes we have reviewed 
separately and others will require in- 
dividual attention. 


The Spanish Conquerors, by Irving Berdine 
Richman. Elizabethan Sea-Dogs, by William 
Wood. Crusaders of New France, by William 
Bennett Munro. Pioneers of the Old South, by 
Mary Johnston. The Fathers of New Eng- 
land, by Charles M. Andrews Dutch and 
English on the Hudson, by Maud Wilder Good- 
win. The Conquest of New France, by George 
M. Wrong. The Eve of the Revolution, by 
Carl Becker. Washington and His Colleagues, 
by Henry Jones Ford. The Old Northwest, 
by Frederic Austin Ogg. The Forty-Niners, 
by Stewart Edward White. The Passing of 
the Frontier, by Emerson Hough. The Cotton 
Kingdom, by William E. Dodd. The Anti- 
Slavery Crusade, by Jesse Macy. Abraham 
Lincoln and the Union, by Nathaniel W. Ste- 
phenson. The Day of the Confederacy, by 
Nathaniel W. Stephenson. The merican 
Spirit in Literature, by Bliss Perry. The Old 
Merchant Marine, by Ralph D. Paine. The 
Age of Big Business, by Burton J. Hendrick. 
The Boss and the Machine, by Samuel P. 


Orth. (Yale University Press, New Haven, - 


Connecticut. ) 
Taking It Quietly 
George Creel has done a remarkable 
and a useful thing; he has written a 
calm book about Ireland. This is not 
equivalent to saying that he has writ- 
ten a neutral book about Ireland. It 


is doubtful whether any one, with the 
possible exception of the President of 
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the United States, could do that. Mr. 
Creel’s views appear externally in the 
beautiful green hue of the cover and 
the title, Ireland’s Fight for Freedom. 
They appear internally on every page, 
yet there is an absence of vituperation 
which is very forceful. He sets down 
facts and lets them speak for them- 
selves. The history of the Irish strug- 
gle, and the present situation, with 
special emphasis on the Ulster prob- 
lem, are simply and directly presented. 
Any one who wants a comprehensive 
view of the Irish question, and most of 
us need one whether we want it or not, 
ought to read the book. It is a futile 
task to urge the paramount importance 
of any one of the innumerable “vital 
questions” with which the human race 
is struggling, but it surely behooves 
every citizen of the United States to 
have an intelligent opinion on the is- 
sue which is the greatest obstacle in 
the path of Anglo-American friendship. 


Ireland’s Fight for Freedom, by George Creel. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Behind the Screens 


Columbia University has established 
a course in scenario writing, thereby 
placing upon the movies the seal of 
academic permanence. It was hardly 
necessary, tho. No one any longer dis- 
cusses whether the movies have come 
to stay, altho there are still a few 
who dare to hope that they will not 
entirely destroy the legitimate stage, 
sweeping away the English language 
and the national imagination. That, 
after all, is the great curse of the 
movies, they don’t leave anything to 
the imagination, not even the infer- 
ence that a man who puts his left foot 
across a door sill will follow it with 
his right. However, for two who are 
cool in their attitude toward the mo- 
tion picture there are two thousand 
who find in it their greatest pleasure 
in life and, like the devotees of the 
speaking stage, they have a strong 
curiosity about what goes on behind the 
screen. Austin C. Lescarboura has writ- 
ten a book which tells: “How the Sce- 
nario Writer, Director, Cameraman, 
Scene Painter and Carpenter, Labora- 
tory Man, Art Director, Property Man, 
Electrician, Projector Operator and 
Others Contribute Their Share of 
Work Toward the Realization of the 
Wonderful Photoplays of Today; and 
How the Motion Picture Is Rapidly 
Extending Into Many Fields Aside 
from That of Entertainment,” the most 
comprehensive sub-title we ever re- 
member to have seen. Quite consis- 
tently he tells a large part of the story 
by excellent photographs, hundreds of 
them, but there is an ample quantity 
of text which is direct and informing 
if not elegant in style. The author an- 
swers nearly all the questions the 
movie fan puzzles over. And then he 
turns to the comparatively undeveloped 
possibilities of the motion picture, the 
microscopic film, for instance, and the 
place for the cinematograph in edu- 
cation and in business. 


Behind the Motion-Picture Screen, by Austin 
C. Lescarboura. Scientific American Publish- 
ing Co., Munn & Co., New York. 
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Will you 
TRUTH? 
in a way that is simple and beautiful? 


fortify your child with 
Will you explain sex secrets 


HEN will your child learn 

sex secrets and how? Will 

you tell your boy or girl—or 

will you leave them to the 
devil of curiosity? Will you let them 
learn through their own inquiries— 
answered by their playmates—or will 
you fortify them with the truth so that 
nothing they hear will affect their 
minds? 


The question of educating our chil- 
dren in matters of sex is one which 
holds the interest of the greatest men 
and women in the country to-day. The 

roblem is acute—that no one ques- 
ions. The result of ignorance—the 
result of parents’ negligence—the re- 
sult of misinformation, are apparent in 
every section of the country almost 
every day. The newspapers reek with 
loathsome stories. And think of the 
hundreds of thousands of degrading in- 
stances which do not get to the news- 
papers! 


No parent to-day can afford to bring 
up a child in ignorance. No parent 
to-day can afford to allow his child to 
learn life secrets from any other source. 
Sex matters must be taught in the home 
and the teaching must begin as soon as 
the child is old enough to understand 
the simplest sentences. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED 


Heretofore there has been no simple way 
for parents to teach their children the in- 
nermost secrets of life. While numbers of 
books have been written on the subject. all 
began with the child at an age when it is 
usually too late. The result has been that 
children grew away from their parents. 
Children “knew more” than their parents 
thought. And when the job of “Telling 
Johnny” or “Explaining to Mary” was 
begun it was found that the child was al- 
ready filled with insidious information— 
which came from a hundred other sources. 


It has remained for Wenonah Stevens 
Abbott to begin teaching this vital subject 
at an age when the child’s mind is most 
susceptible to the absorption of facts. 


Mrs. Abbott is not the sort who experi- 
mented only on other people’s children. 
She was left a widow at twenty-two with 
four boys to rear, and the masterful way 
in which she did her job is shown by the 
record her sons made—and of what they 
say about her. Each of the four sons vol- 
unteered for war service—-two were killed 
in line of duty—but as she heads her arti- 
cle printed in the September, 1918, Issue 
of the American Magazine—“They are 
Still My Boys.” 


It was only a real mother who could say 
to her sons, about to enlist—“If you feel 
it your duty, go! I love you boys as only 
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Parents 


or 
Playmates ? 


Where Will YOUR 
Child Learn 
Sex Secrets ? 


a widowed mother can love sons, but I'd 
rather be a mother of a dead man than of 
a live “slacker,” or could receive from a 
son at the front—“‘Only God knows how 
I’ve thanked you for writing only words 
of cheer. Some of the boys all but go to 
pieces when they have letters from home, 
but I have had a hearty laugh over every 
letter of yours.” 


In teaching her own sons Mrs. Abbott 
devised her simple and practical methods 
of sex instruction. In her own words she 
credits her success to these facts: “I was 
their closest comrade; I did not delay ac- 
quainting them with the great truths of 
life until morbid curiosity had _ devel- 
oped.” 


In obtaining her results, Mrs. Abbott 
was forced to go through a groping proc- 
ess, for there were few aids. But she rea- 
soned that between the ages of five and 
ten years, children are always clamoring 
to be “told a story” and that the first 
stories children are interested in are those 
most closely associated with nature. What 
Was more natural then, than to instruct 
children in sex matters beginning at the 
age when they want stories, and basing 
these stories on nature? 


The result was that Mrs. Abbott finally 
evolved a simple method and a_ practical 
arrangement of facts which impart specific 
knowledge to the children without demor- 
alizing their minds, but instead, lifting 
them to a higher plane of morality. 


She tried her plan, not only with her 
own children but with a number of others, 
and for many years she has watched the 
result of her methods. So successful were 
they that she determined to make this her 
life’s work. Mother after mother and 
father after father came to Mrs. Abbott 
for advice on how to apply her methods. 
Soon it became apparent that no one 
human being could meet all the demands 
made upon her, but she was prevailed upon 
to write down her methods for the benefit 
of parents in remote parts of the country 
who could not afford to take personal in- 
struction. 


The result is a simple course of 24 little 
lessons in sex instruction, which is so thor- 
ough that nothing a human being must 
know is left unsaid—is so simple that a 
child of three can understand the first 
lessons—is so interesting that children 
would rather be instructed than listen to 
fairy tales. 


CONTROL OF THE CHILD 


Mrs. Abbott’s little lessons teach the 
child where and when he should be taught. 
The parent, in whom the child has im- 
plicit faith, tells certain facts. No play- 
mates—no other source—can make the 
child disbelieve what the parent told, so 
that no source can destroy what the parent 
has built up—a clean wholesome respect 
and a clean wholesome knowledge. 
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Or will your child’s mind be filled with the 
insidious suggestions that come with sex 
misinformation whispered by playmates? 


Mrs. Abbott's lessons begin by teaching 
the child the fundamentals of plant life— 
and then the life in a simple drop of water, 
and the smallest living things. Slowly but 
surely the child’s mind is brought to a 
realization of human life. The arrange- 
ment of the subjects is so delicate and the 
timing of each particular phase of life is 
so carefully arranged, that the child 
reaches manhood or womanhood with a 
clean mind, clean body, and a full realiza- 
tion of sex thoughts gleaned from only the 
right source—parents. 


Even if the child has already gained some 
knowledge from evil sources, these les- 
sons create such intensely pure thoughts 
that they quickly crowd out any immoral, 
debasing, or lustful sex ideas. 


As Mrs. Abbott says, a child’s thoughts, 
like his appetite, may be kept wholesome 
by regularly furnishing suitable food and 
banishing things that are harmful. Mor- 
bid curiosity and an abnormal appetite are 
due to lack of certain necessary elements 
in that which is provided, and proper in- 
obtrusive guidance into the right channels 
of thought is the solution of the greatest 
of parent’s problems. 


EXAMINE THESE LESSONS FREE 


; By simply mailing the coupon below, or 
writing a letter, the publisher will gladly mail 
you a complete set of Mrs. Abbott’s lessons on 
approval. Keep them and read them for five 
days and then return them if you are not sat- 
isfied. But if you are completely satisfied send 
only $5.00 in full payment of the course. What 
could you do for your child at any price that 
will pay you such iarge dividends as the invest- 
ment of so small an amount in insuring a mor- 
ally clean son or daughter? Saying nothing 
about sex matters has worked untold harm upon 
children and has brought untold grief to par- 
ents. Children are not and cannot be kept in 
ignorance—they will find out. Think how much 
better it is that they find out in the right way 
from the right source. And now you can learn 
the methods used by a woman who has made 
a life study of this type of education. Send no 
money. Mail the coupon or letter and end for- 
ever your uncertainty as to how you will teach 
your child. You need not keep the lessons un- 
less you are sure they will help you in the 
greatest problem that confronts you. Mail the 
coupon or letter today to the Young Folks’ 
Educational League, Dept. 29, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and the lessons will be sent you by 
return mail for free examination. 





YOUNG FOLKS EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE 
Dept. 29, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send me Mrs. Wenonah Stevens Ab- 
bott’s lessons in sex instruction. I agree to 
return them in five days or send you $5. 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
$500 $600 $700 $800 $900 & 310% 
You can save money by wearing W.L. Douglas shoes, 
the best known shoes in the world. Sold by 106 
W.L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on 


the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, com- 
fort and service that can be produced for the price. 


Since 1883 W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price has been stamped on the bottom of the 
shoes before they leave the factory. The stamped 
price is never changed; this protects the wearers 
against unreasonable profits and has saved 
them millions of dollars on their footwear. 


Thestamped priceis W.L.Douglas personal guar- 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 
paid for them. The prices are the same every- 
where—they cost no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoevalues for 
the money in this countez. They are 
the leaders everywhere. .L. Douglas 

9.00 and $10.00 shoes are made 
throughout of the finest leather the 
market affo th a style endorsed 
by the leaders of America’s fashion cen- 
ters; they combine quality, style and 
—Weomfort equal to other makes selling 
at higher prices. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers 
under the —poasen and supervision — 
Pperienc men, all working w 
Gonest determination to makethe best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 













PENDENT 


pee 
BOYS \ 


SHOES 
Best intheW orld 
$4.00 $4.50$5.00 





CAUTION 
Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L. Douglas 
shoes with hisname 
and price stamped 
on the bottom. 











If W.L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 


ho Gorieglas 


Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
169 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 











| ARE YOU A BLOND? 








If so, Dr. Blackford will tell you what your mental and emotional qualities are likely 
to be. The same if you are a brunet. < 

When you really know the difference between the blondes and. brunets, the difference 
in their characters, temperaments, abilities, and peculiar traits, you will save yourself many 
a mistake. 

To be a good judge of other people you must know these things. 

You persuade a blond in one way—a brunet in another. Blondes enjoy one phase of 
life—brunets another 

Blondes make good in one kind of a job—brunets in another. 

You manage blondes best, as employees, with one policy—brunets with an _ entirely 
different policy. 

Dr. K. M. H. Blackford, the famous character analyst and employment expert, has put 
the secret into a wonderful little book entitled “Blondes and Brunets.” Only 48 pages 
but packed full of valuable information for you. 

Dr. Blackford has specialized on this subject for 20 years and is retained by many 
large corporations. 

The book is fascinating. In a half hour you will get from its pages the most valuable 
secrets that ever came into your possession. 30 CENTS (in stamps) brings it to you by 
return mail. Send for it today. 

— ee eee _— eee eee ——_- 
l INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Enclosed find 30 cents in stamps (or money order). Mail me a copy of “Blondes and 
l Brunets,”” by Dr. Blackford. 
RM Sachin ht wai Sb acelin he 8 Sg ck Ns tess Be nae pak A eek be Doh oat ak ane ade acatae 
] eee ee ee ae ae PRN ae ee TO Sele ee SE el eee ey Yee 
DGS hive vere dsr cksn Zi Ci KneN esc oney ca Seer er ghenseuek hae htenenaatenee Ind. 9-13-19 
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What’s Happened 


Sixty-two of the French brides of 
American soldiers have gone back home 
because they do not like the country. 


Members of the National Letter Car- 
riers’ organization demanded an imme- 
diate and substantial increase in pay. 


Sultan Ahmed Mirza, Shah of Per- 
sia, will visit Italy, Switzerland, 
France. United States and finally Eng- 
land. 


Lord Finlay, former Lord Chancel- 
lor of England, visits America, as the 
guest of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 


Madame Breshkovsky, “the grand- 
mother of the Russian revolution,” who 
was recently in America, has returned 
to Russia. 


Rumania still refuses to obey the 
demands of the Supreme Council to 
stop looting in Hungary and evacuate 
Budapest. 


Three hundred thousand Labor Day 
vacationists passed thru one railroad 
terminal in New York City and 200,000 
thru another. 


A declaration of the independence 
of the Korean Republic has been pro- 
mulgated by authority of the Korean 
Commission at Paris. 


Knoxville, Tennessee, is reported 
quiet after the recent race riots in 
which two men were killed and six- 
teen sent to hospitals. 


The Belgian coal mines were not so 
permanently damaged as was reported. 
The output during July was 87 per 
cent of the pre-war average. 


The revised draft of the peace treaty 
was presented to the Austrian dele- 
gates at St. Germain September 2. Aus- 
tria is given five days to accept or re- 
ject. 


The question of Thrace is not yet 
decided and will be left for later set- 
tlement by the Powers. Bulgaria will 
be pledged in advance to accept their 
decision. 


Lieutenant R. E. Smith, of the A. 
E. F., established a world’s record for 
a three-inch bullseye at 500 yards at 
Sea Girt, New Jersey, by scoring 56 
bullseyes. 


The German prisoners held by the 
British in France are being sent home 
and those held in England will also be 
repatriated as soon as shipping can be 
procured. 


General Louis Botha, Premier of the 
Union of South Africa, has died and 
General Jan Christian Smuts has been 
asked by the Governor General to form 
a new cabinet. 


Lord Astor of England and his son, 
Captain John Jacob Astor, sold a 
twelve story office huilding in the finan- 
cial district of New York City for 


$5,000,000. 


Direct attacks on Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson for alleged injustices to 





employees and for conducting a sys- 
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tem of autocracy thruéut the service 
were made in Washington by Edward 
Ryan, president of the Railway Mail 
Association. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee decided upon five reservations 
to the Peace Treaty which will be re- 
ported for incorporation in the resolu- 
tion of ratification. 


One thousand emergency policemen 
were brought to the aid of the local 
police force in Pittsburgh in an at- 
tempt to break the strike of 3000 mo- 
tormen and conductors. 


Warrants were issued against forty. 


to fifty saloon owners and bartendcrs 
in New York City for disposing of 
beverages stronger than 2.75. In one 
day thirteen arrests were made. 


In the Middle States regatta in 
Philadelphia, the Intermediate eight- 
oared shells, the Intermediate four- 
oared gigs and the quadruple sculls 
were won by New York oarsmen. 


Oyster stews and fries may be had 
from 25 to 30 cents in the small towns 
and up to 40 cents in the cities, ac- 
cording to market quotations made 
available at the opening of the oyster 
season. 


The American Government has es- 
tablished an additional credit in favor 
of Italy for $5,000,000. This makes the 
total of American loans to Italy $1,592,- 
675,945, and to all the Allies $9,663,- 
172,567. 


France demands that the Peace Con- 
ference compel the Germans to elimi- 
nate the clause in their constitution 
permitting German Austria to apply 
for admission to the German Republic 
in the future. 


The Motion Picture Theater Work- 
ers’ Union is the latest organization to 
develop out of the actors’ strike in 
New York City. The new union is 
drawing up demands for fewer hours 
and more pay. 


A great increase in the use of lemon 
and other flavoring extracts containing 
high percentages of alcohol is reported 
by the Treasury Department officials 
who keep in touch with the use of 
substitutes for intoxicants. 


The Belgian demand for Dutch terri- 
tory on the left bank of the Scheldt 
and the province of Limburg has ex- 
cited hot indignation in Holland. The 
Dutch propose if necessary te defend 
by arms their land from Belgian ag- 
gression. 


President Wilson left Washington 
on his speechmaking tour of the coun- 
try to urge before the American peo- 
ple an early ratification of the Peace 
Treaty and its League of Nations cove- 
nant by the Senate without qualifying 
reservations. 


france and England resumed trade 
relations with Germany September 1. 
B itish commercial agents had entered 
Germany in advance so as to get ahead 
ot the Americans and on the opening 
day shipments of German goods were 
on sale in London. 
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Sunday Foods 


We marvel at how many mothers look on Puffed Grains as distinctly Sunday 
foods. Millions of Sunday breakfasts start with these bubble grains. And the typical 
Sunday supper is a bowl of Puffed Wheat in milk. . 

But why for Sunday in particular? 

That's a wrong idea. Puffed Grains are not mere tidbits, not mere food delights. 

Puffed Wheat and Rice are whole grains steram exploded. They are made by 
Prof. Anderson’s process—by shooting the grains from guns. , 

: They are toasted, flimsy bubbles, puffed to eight times normal size. The texture 
is enticing. The flavor is like nuts. 

But the great fact is that every food cell has been blasted. Digestion is made 
easy and complete. Thus every atom of the whole grain feeds. 

These are ideal foods for every day—for every hour, in fact. Children need a 
whole-grain diet. Here are the best of whole-grain foods, best fitted to digest. 

Serve in every way you can. 


Puffed 
Wheat 





Puffed 
Rice 
Also Paffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn 
Puffs 











- + = 
Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
—A Mixture 
_ Now your grocer has a_new Puffed Grain delight. It 
is Puffed Rice Pancake Flour—a flour which we have 
perfected b ray | a thousand blends. 
Ground Puffed Rice is used to give the pancakes a 
fluffy texture and a nutty taste. It makes the finest 
pancakes that were ever served. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Sole Makers 3189 
AAA 
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N YOUR TRIP around the world or any 
part of it MONEY is the most important 


item of your equipment. 


On the KIND of FUNDS you take may depend the KIND 


of a TIME you will have. 


If you wish to have the best time possible, 


BEST FUNDS for tourists’’ : 


"ABA Bake 


a 
i 


take with you “‘the 


Cheques 


Obtain ‘‘A.B.A’’ Cheques at most any bank in the United States and 


Canada. 


For full information write to Bankers Trust Co., New York. 
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| for Coughs & Colds 








BRONZE 12tets 


Free Book of Designs 


Jno. Williams, Inc., 550 West 27th St., New York 


Our free Check List of office appliances and 
methods may help you. 
Write for it 
BUSINESS CONSULTING DIVISION 
THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., New York 








The wonderful new Ro- — roduct 


ROLLING cote TUB — 












ROWE SANITARY 
MANUFACTURING CO, 
9106 6th S8t. 

it, Mich, 





AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 
finance, market and exploit the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 
© special articles, papers, speeches, de- 
bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


eye 
Lilium Auratum Canadense, 
Grayi, HENRYI, Elegans vari- 
‘ eties. Lilium Regale. A fine 
new Hardy Lily from China. 
Fresh Also the Rare Lilium Willmottiae 
and Sargentiae, Perennials, Shrubs 


From and the Spring flowering Bulbs. 


Autumn supplement now ready. 


Beds | F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 
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lf He Were President 


(Continued from page 361) 
appeal to the fighting sentiment of the 
country. You see that he is of mental 
and spiritual rather than of physical 
force. Instead of having been born 
with a chip on his shoulder and a pirate 
sword in his teeth, he was born with 
a book under his arm. 

One magazine writer, Burton Hen- 
drick, indicted him as Mayor of Cleve- 
land by asserting that altho he had 
books, he was always buying and read- 
ing news books! Going further, to the 
comparative degree of iniquity, he was 
said—worse still—to have employed a 
Latin phrase in addressing a political 
gathering. Going further, to the super- 
lative degree, an acute observer of in- 
ternational tendencies said recently in 
the Washington Post that the Secre- 
tary’s short stature shortened in Paris 
the President’s long stature. Colonel 
Harvey, in his weekly decrials before 
the shut-gate of Lord, notes the par- 
allel of the shorter Mr. Dempsey short- 
ening the longer Mr. Willard, and 
avers much more, more often and 
worse. And ijt is a good story of course 
that a tall*fellow looked over the Mayor 
and said, “It must be your father I 
wanted to see!” And another, on a 
train, took a lawbook right out of his 
hands and said, “That’s right, sonnie, 
I studied law too. When you come to a 
tough place, read right thru it!” But 
since surprize is a factor in effective 
oratory, it is worth noting that when 
a chairman first introduced young Mr. 
Baker to Cleveland, remarking, “Judge 
Foran couldn’t come, but sent his boy. 
Boy, we’ll hear what you ,have to say” 
—the “boy” made Cleveland sit up, 
made affluent lawyers seek the “boy’s” 
partnership later on, and made Mayor 
Tom a friend, Mayor Tom remarking 
later that tho “the youngest of us, Mr. 
Baker was really the head of our cab- 
inet,” and, in his “My Story” saying 
“Mr. Baker was pitted against the big- 
gest lawyers in our state. No other city 
solicitor has ever had the same number 
of cases crowded into his office in the 
same length of time, and in my judg- 
ment there is not any other man in the 
state who could have done the work 
so well.” 

Partly because of his trenchant 
swiftness and skill on his feet—the 
product of hundreds of tent meetings, 
where restraints are less formal, and 
scores of hall meetings, in Cleveland— 
Mr. Wilson, who lived in the same old 
Howard Street caravansary, and ate at 
the same table with Mr. Baker years 
ago at Johns Hopkins and later as in- 
structor lectured in class to him, said, 
“Baker has a mind that works like 
chain lightning,” and, after contacts 
and correspondence with him down 
thru the years, offered the Mayor the 
Secretaryship of the Interior. This no 
doubt because, for one thing, he val- 
ued highly Mr. Baker’s amazing ora- 
torical power, and, for another thing, 
because at the Baltimore convention 
which all but nominated Champ Clark 
to be war President, this boy body of 
a giant put down a volume of Brown- 
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Ohio delegation from Judson Harmon 
to Mr. Wilson, made a speech that 
smashed the traditional unit rule of 
voting by states and made the election 
of Mr. Wilson possible. 

Mr. Baker understands the psychol- 
ogy of labor. He was active presi- 
dent of the National Consumers’ 
League before the war. He worked 
extensively with Mr. Brandeis as 
legal defender of the constitution- 
ality of many laws vital to labor. He 
has been at grips with economics in 
their relation to social conditions since 
even before the years with, and under, 
Mr. Wilson’s tutelage in these subjects 
at Johns Hopkins. There both men 
specialized in these subjects and in 
history, with men such as Professor 
Ely, now of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and other men notable for their 
liberal views. In Cleveland he got a 
vital experience in such matters. 

In many ways, in temperament, an- 
cestry and aim, the President and Mr. 
Baker are alike. When Mr. Baker had 
gainsaid the Secretaryship of the In- 
terior in order to fulfil his duty to 
Cleveland and accomplish the many 
municipal betterments he achieved as 
the successor in spirit and fact of 
Mayor Tom, and when, at last, he was 
called from pleading a case before 
Judge Foran and told that he was 
chosen to be Secretary of War— 
whereas he would much have preferred 
to be Attorney General—he displaced, 
in large part because of the nature of 
the time and his place, Secretary Lane, 
of the Department of the Interior, as 
the President’s habitual Cabinet ad- 
viser. The displacement became clearly 
evident when Secretary Lane had fos- 
tered the fixing of the price of coal 
by the Coal Production Committee of 
the Council of National Defense and 
Secretary Baker, as chairman of the 
council, overruled the whole procedure, 
not by way of antipathy to Secretary 
Lane—for the writer, for the time, 
of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, was shown the ensuing personal 
letter from Mr. Baker to Mr. Lane— 
but simply because Mr. Baker fore- 
saw that such fixing of price was not 
in order in view of the legal powers 
of the council and because he doubt- 
less was told to call a halt by the 
White House. The President and Mr. 
Baker think and feel alike in much. 
George Creel, who saw the President 
continuously during the war, said, one 
day, when I asked him to name the 


most interesting man he had ever 
known, “Over there in the White 
House. 

“Why? 

“Because he has a deeper and 


More sincere interest in more phases 
of human life than any man I 
have ever known.” Mr. Baker feels the 
same thrall, which is cryptic to many 
—a thrall yet gaining faith extensive- 
ly. He knows that the only ultimates 
are Heaven, Hell, Love and War. That 
is why it is hard, save vaguely, to 
prognosticate wisely about what he 
would do if President, save that he 
would shepherd the flock rather than 
eat it. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The McCutcheon illustrated 
Fall and Winter Catalogue 
will delight the hearts of 
shoppers. 


There are eight pages of 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs. 


There are six pages 
of attractive, moderate- 
priced Table Linens, in- 
cluding McCutcheon 
Damask Linens and 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


| Fall and Winter Catalogue 
is ready. 
Thirty-two pages of the very best values to 


be found at ‘‘The Linen Store,’’ selected 
with care from our comprehensive stocks. 
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beautiful Fancy Linens. peg. prademard 





There are three pages of 
Household Linens of well- 
known McCutcheon quality at 
outstanding moderate prices. 


Then there are pages of 
new Neckwear, Sweaters, 
Lingerie, Negligees, Knit 
Underwear, Corsets, Hosiery 
and Children’s Under- 
wear, Dresses and Suits. 


And, finally, a page 
of selected Haberdash- 
ery for men of discrim- 
inating tastes. 






Send for this new catalogue and let it solve your 
Mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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Safeguard Your Business 





ONTINUED prosperity depends upon two things—the produc- 
tion of more goods and ability to market this increased produc- 


tion at a profit. 
employed. 


Labor and capital must both be profitably 


Advertising is being used, and will continue to be used in even 


greater measure, toward the solution of those two problems. 


That 


is why business men are interested in the great 
Advertising Convention 
New Orleans, September 21-25, 1919 


At this meeting internationally known representatives of the employer 
and the wage earner will discuss plans for uniting capital and labor 


for greater production. 


All business men and women are invited to attend and participate. 
For further information, hotel reservations, etc., write at once to 


Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 
110 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 














This machine prints bright, 
clean-cut form letters, of- 
fice forms, post cards, 
HW «notices, bulletins, etc. It is 
speedy and accurate. It 
i reproduces typewritten, 
Mf hand-written, drawn and 
ruled forms—/75 a minute 
—and it does this excellent 
work at the cost of 


1000 Copies 
for 20cents 


Manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers and professional men 
use the Rotospeed constantly 
4 in developing new business, 
putting “PEP” in salesmen, 
increasing factory efficiency 
and hundreds of other ways. 


ie OTOSF. PEED 


is the simplest stencil duplicator 
made, Any typist or office boy can 
run it, o accessories nor higher 


Low price because it 
You save the difference 


| Free Trial 


Write for Free Trial Offer. Use it. 
until it pays for itself. Then decide 
whether you want to keep it or not. 
Sign and mail the coupon NOW or, 
pin it to your letterhead. Booklet 
ideas and samples will be mailed 


without obligation to you. 


priced models, 
is sold direct. 













ed Company 
Jat WePiite te Donny, Ohio 


Send at once booklet, sampl f k and 
details of Rotospeed Free Trial Ofer. " 
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A New America in a New | 


World 


(Continued from page 362) 


|every part of the world, the shifting | 


conditions of trade, transportation, na- | 
tional sentiment, political and religious 
movements, administrative methods and 
developing “danger spots.” It should 
never be caught unprepared. 

No Foreign Office attains this ideal, 


others. It is often hinted that at the 
Peace Conference the influence of the 
British Government was unduly great. 
In the sense in which this is often as- 
serted it is not true. President Wilson’s 
word in the Council of Four went quite 
as far as that of Lloyd George, if not 
farther. Diplomatically we stood at 
least on a par with Britain and France, 
to make no mention of other Powers. 
But it is a fact that much of the infor- 
mation which was assembled by Amer- 
ican historians and geographers dur- 
ing the last few months of the war 
for the use of the State Department, 
the British Government had long since 
embodied in its official bulletins, re- 
ports, Blue Books and secret archives. 
It is useless to deny that their ex- 
tensive sources of information gave 
the British diplomats the advantage 
which always comes to the “man 
who knows.” What is true of Britain 
as regards the world at large is, of 
course, equally true of France as re- 
gards the special problems of the Euro- 
pean continent. The French had a 
background of familiarity with Euro- 
pean politics which we had not and 
which perhaps even the British (whose 
attention tends to stray to the outer- 
most fringes of the earth) could hard- 
ly rival. 

But nothing is cheaper to acquire in 
proportion to its value than informa- 
tion. An efficiently organized Bureau of 
Research under the Department of 
State, connected with the universities 
on the one hand and with the “intelli- 
gence services” of the army and navy 
on the other, would make Washington, 
D. C., the Information Office of the 
planet at inconsiderable expense; un- 
less, of course, it fell a victim to the 
spoils system. 

An even more pressing need is the 
education of Congress and of the pub- 
lic which elects Congress on the facts 
of international policy and conditions 
in foreign countries. Many senators 
seem to believe that Japan has “an- 
nexed”” the whole of Shantung; that 
Great Britain casts six votes to our 
one in the League of Nations, and 
that a treaty can be amended at the 
will of one nation as if it were an or- 
dinary piece of domestic legislation. If 
the Senate wishes to share the Presi- 
dent’s authority in foreign affairs it 
should devote the same time and 
thought to them that the President has 
devoted. 

- Ignorance of national problems spells 
poverty; ignorance of international 
problems spells war. The United States 
must study the world which it is hence- 
forth in so great a degree to govern. 
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Reopens Wednesday, October Ist 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
lasses limited to twelve pupils. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
Unusual advantages in French are offered 
in every class. 














UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 


The charter requires that “Equal privileges 
of admission and instruction, with all the advan. 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-fourth year begins September 24th, 
1919. For Catalogue, address 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 
BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 


Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, President and Chaplain 


An enciowed school for girls overlooking Lake Champlain. Well 
equipped builaings. All outdoor sports. College preparatory 
and general courses. Write for bookl-t. Miss Elien Seton 
Ogden, Principal. Box R, Burlington, Vermont. 


HOME 








Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 


S are given bycor- 


respondence. 
(28th Year) Address 


The University of Chicago 


(Div. VI) Chicago, 1. 








in our Free Bul letin. for it TODAY. 


+4 School of Gessemnane@anee 
Dept. #-606 CHICAGO, ILL. 





































| Graining for Authorship 3 
How towrite, what to write, 

and where to sell. l 

Y Cultivate your mind. Develop 
) your literary gifts. Master th 

wh of of ofnecsion Make 


your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 






Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


Dr. Esenwein 


| for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a.week from 

photoplay writing alone. 

“| ©6There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
} for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
]_ they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated”catalogue free 
Please address 


Sc 
Dep't. 304, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 16807 INCORPORATED 1904 
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Joining the World 


‘‘America Among the Nations,’ Powers - $1.50 
“Brothers in Arms,” Jusserand - - = -~ 1.50 
“A Mexican Journey,” Blichfeldt - - - 1.50 
‘The Old South,” Page - = = « 1.35 
The Independent, Weekly - - - - 4.00 

















C. L. S. C. MEMBERSHIP 


FULL SET AS ABOVE with $6 00 
Without The Independent - - $4.00 








Chautauqua Home 
Reading Course 


For Descriptive Circular, mail this ad., with 
your address to 


Chautauqua Institution 
~ Chautauqua New York 
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For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistents,with Conservative 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 
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ENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
— New York, August 19, 1919. 
DIVIDEND 95. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 2%% on the 
capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
will be paid on Sept. 30, 1919, to the stockholders 
of record as they appear at the close of business 
The Transfer Books will not 


on Sept. 1919. 


be closed. 


3, 
Jos. T. MACKBY, Treasurer. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, September 3, 1919. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of 
two dollars ($2.00) per share from the net 


earnings of the Company on both Common and 
Preferred Stocks, payable October 1st, 1919, to 


stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ness on September 15, 1919, Checks will be 
iled, 

fm WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 








How to Use the Independent 
in the Teaching of English 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Head of the English 
Department of the Stuyvesant High 
School, where nearly FIVE THOU- 
SAND boys attend, is of special help 
to teachers of Oral Composition, Sup- 
plementary Reading, Public Speaking, 
Rhetoric, Journalism, Extempore 
Speaking and Oral Expression. It is 
free. Sending for it will not place 
you under any obligation. Address 
The Independent, 119 West goth St., 
New York. 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

Four Novels of Conflict. By Edwin E. 
Slosson. 

The first paragraph presents a criticism of 
the opening chapters of ordinary novels. 
Of what novels have you found this criti- 
cism true? Of what novels have you found 
the criticism not true? 

Which of the four recent novels mentioned 
does Dr. Slosson consider most worth the 
reading? What reasons does he present for 
his opinion? 

What is an autobiographical novel? An in- 
trospective novel? 

In what book is Dickens’s Alfred Jingle a 
character? Tell something further concern- 
ing Alfred Jingle, or the book in which he 
figures. 

The following authors are referred to in 
the article; tell something concerning every 
one: Walt Whitman, Dickens, W. D. How- 
ells, Tolstoy, Sterne, Turgenev, Gogol, 
Valdes. 

Give the derivation and the meaning of 
every one of the following words: conven- 
tional, syllogism, reprehensible, nirvana, 
egoism, flagrantly, reticence, plausibly. 
Read aloud the passage quoted from ‘Mare 
Nostrum.” . 

Write an original review of any four books 
that you have read recently. 

Dogs. By William Haynes. 

Look at the article on “Dogs” in any ency- 
clopedia. Contrast the style of the encyclo- 
pedia article and the style of the article 
in The Independent. What are the leading 
differences of style? Which article is more 
interesting? Why? 

Describe in detail the pictures that are 
suggested by the following expressions: 
(a) “Long reaches of velvety lawn and 
delightful Old World gardens.”” (b) “A 
rambling, careless, country homestead.”’ (c) 
“A dark oak paneled dining hall.” (d) “A 
star-shaped bed of pink geraniums with a 
tuft of red and yellow cannas in the cen- 
ter.” (e) “The stately deerhound asleep in 
front of the great hall’s open fireplace.” 
Select from the article other especially sug- 
gestive expressions. 

What is the general spirit of the article? 
By what devices of style does the author 
convey this spirit? 

Tell something concerning every one of 
the following types of dogs: the collie; the 
Belgian sheepdog; the Dalmatian; the Old 
English sheepdog; the Russian wolfhound; 
the Great Dane; the Scottish deerhound ; the 
“jolly, rough-and-ready, up-and-coming ter- 
rier,” the Airedale. 

Write a somewhat similar article on ‘‘Cats,” 
or “Horses,’’ or “Birds.” 


. If He Were President. By Donald Wil- 
helm 
In a _ single paragraph summarize 
Baker’s noteworthy characteristics. 
Write a somewhat similar article concern- 
ing some student in your school, presenting 
that student’s qualifications for a school 
office. 


Mr. 


iv. A New America in a New World. 
1, 


Give a spirited speech on the following 
theme: “Ignorance of national problems 
spells poverty.” 

In an address to your class endeavor to 
prove the following: “Ignorance of inter- 
national problems spells war.’’ 

Explain how the school use of The Inde- 
pendent contributes to an understanding of 
national and of international problems. 
Explain clearly what “new responsibilities 
have come to the United States in connec- 
tion with the Great War.” 

The Seven Devils. By Franklin H. Gid- 
dinas. 

What is your school doing to reform or 
control “The Seven Devils’? What is your 
community doing? What are you doing? 
1. News of the Week. 

Explain the significance of the following 
titles: ‘““‘The Mystery of the Baltic’; ‘“Ar- 
menia in Peril”; “Independent Montene- 
gro”’; “Stopping the Undesirables’; ‘“In- 
flation and Deflation”; “The Senate and the 
Empress Dowager’; “Test Without De- 
struction.” 


2. Summarize, in a paragraph, the news item 


on aviation propaganda. 
in your estimation, 
was placed 
important position. 


“A Re- 
in the 


construction Measure’”’ 
most 
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CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


I. The United States as a World Powe-— 


1, 
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“A New America in a New World.” 


Explain the opening sentence in the second 
paragraph of the editorial. 

“Nationalism in this country grew with the 
railroads.” Explain this statement. By anal- 
ogy, what statement could be made about 
steamships and airplanes? 

“If we turn our back on Europe we may 
find Europe looking over our shoulder.” 
Explain this figure of speech. 

“Five years ago the ‘Concert of Europe’ 
consisted of the Big Six,” ete. ‘“‘Today we 
have the Big Five.” What events have 
brought about the change? 

What, according to the author of the arti- 
cle, “A New America,” are the character- 
— of the three periods of our national 
ife? 

What accomplishments in international af- 
fairs has the United States to its credit in 


the past? What obligations has it in the 
future? 

Unsettled Political Problems in Eu- 
rope—The Mystery of the Baltic,” 


“Armenia in Peril,” “Independent Mon- 
tenegro.”’ 

Why are the Allies actively interfering in 
the Baltic Provinces? What form is this 
interference taking? 

Why are the Allies disposed to favor the 
cause of the Kolchak party rather than that 
of any other Russian faction? 

Why are the British still holding 60,000 
men in Armenia? Has the United States 
any responsibility in Armenian affairs? 
Should Montenegro be forced to join the 
Jugoslavic state? 


Secretary Baker—‘‘If He Were Presi- 
dent.”’ 

What are the principal adverse criticisms 
which have been made against Secretary 
Baker? 

What does Baker mean by the statement 
that he is ‘“‘a follower of the light of Tom 
Johnson”? 


From the author’s description, what 
pression do you get of the man? 
What is Baker’s attitude (a) toward labor, 
(b) toward public ownership? 


Economic Problems in the United 

States—‘‘Inflation and Deflation.” 
Which policy would result in greater ben- 
efits—(a) a complete withdrawal of pres- 
ent government regulation of industry, or 
(b) a continuation and extension of gov- 
ernment control? 
What relation, if any, exists between the 
upward trend of prices in this country and 
the increase in the volume of money in 
circulation? How can we bring about de- 
flation without causing economic distress? 
If present war taxes were abolished, what 
measures would have to be taken to meet 
the Government’s financial responsibilities? 
Is the present Excess Profits Tax preferable 
to a Capital Tax? 

Are the present demands of the labor 
unions (a) for increased wages, (b) for 
reduced working hours, justifiable? 

What is meant by the statement that “the 
interest of the worker is in real wages and 
not in nominal wages’’? 

The Shame of the Senate. 

How does it happen that in the United 
States the executive may opposed by 4 
majority of the legislative branch of the 
Government? Can such a condition occur 
in Great Britain or France? 

Why have our presidents and supreme 
judges been usually men of more ability 
than most of the senators and representa- 
tives? 

What reason is there for thinking that the 
opposition to the treaty is in part due to 
personal or partizan motives? : 
What effect would the proposed substitu- 
tion of “China” for “Japan” have (1) on 
the fate of the treaty and (2) on the set- 
tlement of the Shantung question? Why did 
Great Britain support Japan’s claim to this 
territory ? 

Refer to a copy of the proposed Covenant 
for a League of Nations and see for your- 
self in what cases the votes given to the 
British dominions might affect American 
interests. 
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One-half the world now knows 
how the other half lives 


OU sit in a comfortable auditorium, watching the Zulu in his native 
dance, while out in the Dark Continent the savage sees the Easter 
parade on Fifth Avenue. 


‘Today each half of the world knows how the other half lives—-the motion 
picture has taught it. And, as in all other phases of photography, the Eastman 
Kodak Company has contibutied: 4 in a big way, to the advancement of the 
motion picture. 










It was Eastman film that made such pictures possible, and it is Eastman film that 
tonight thrills you with the emotion of the drama, convulses you with laughter, 
vives you the war news in picture and instructs you in the ways and the work of 
the world. Photography today is a part of life. It touches every human in- 
erest, holds fast the memories of the home, is the right hand of science, the 
scout in war and truthful chronicler of history. 


If it isn’t an 


Eastman it isn’t 


mee FAnd the story of photography, during the past third of a century, is the story 
a KODA 


‘of the growth and progress:and development of its strongest advocate and ally, 
the Eastman Kodak Company, for whatever promises to broaden the scope 
and usefulness of photography in art or science or business, is fostered through 
the research work and broad experience ‘of. that company until it has been 
made practical—made of real use to the world. ~ 
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We will be glad to mail any soldier a beautifuledu 
reproduction of this picture without our nameat 


bottom for 10c. Address WALTER M. LOWNEY 
TE Boston, Mass. 
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